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INTRODUCTION 


E love of gardening, in its widest sense, is a hereditary inclination in which cultivated mankind has indulged 
throughout all time. To own, to till and to beautify a bit of land, no matter how humble, is the absorbing 

desire of most men of moral breadth ; to possess a great area, handsomely embellished as to house and grounds, 
to dwell in its environment and amplify its charms, is the fascinating recreation and often the passion of many 
prosperous men, thus stamping them with worth and refinement. The developing of ideals in garden effects, the growing 
of varied plants, trees and shrubs from many countries, the play of judgment and experience in their selection, combination 
and application to the limitless variety of artistic possibilities, form one of the most pleasurable of occupations, rich in 
resulting beauty, happiness and healthfulness. 

The great interest manifested in gardening pursuits for ages has invited the publication of an endless amount of litera- 
ture on this and allied topics. This store of outdoor lore, both ancient and modern, is perhaps more voluminous than that 
of any other material subject. The theme is covered from every point, including fluent dissertations by the devotees of certain 
schools, in which are formulated the canons of strict propriety in garden embellishment, and a condemnation of other methods not 
in accord with the fancies or training of the authors ; but we believe that broadened, traveled people appreciate the beauties 
of many styles of gardens, whether they possess the strength and breadth of the "Natural,” Landscape and "Picturesque,” or 
the fine execution and delicate finish of the formal Italian, French and Architectural. All of them, when in harmony with 
their situations, possess their own particular attractions. To our mind, there should be no set "style” followed in adorning 
gardens and lawns. Every house and its surroundings should invite its own plan, which gives the estate added charms of 
originality, variety and character. The dominant object of ornamental gardening is to enhance home surroundings, and this 
object is attractively accomplished by composing into a pleasing picture on the lawn, trees, shrubs, flowering and decorative 
plants with accessories, — therefore the designer should shape his thought to some original ideal thoroughly befitting the situation; 
and regardless of fleeting fashion, taste should be used in arranging the living elements of the picture and unifying them with 
the objective, as an artist brings forth his work on the canvas with\^brush and colors. There are underlying principles to be 
followed in both cases to insure artistic results, but it is not our intention to enter into exhaustive precepts in this book, 
having devoted most of the space to illustrations which show such a variety of garden scenes, with examples of various com- 
binations of plants, shrubs, trees and garden -like adornments, that we trust some will create fruitful suggestions adaptable to 
the environments of many homes both pretentious and modest. 



New York, May 25, igoi 
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GATEWAYS AND ENTRANCES 

Houses situated in grounds of considerable area, and reached by a drivevcay, 
require an approach that will harmonize and give a characteristic impression of the 
building and its enclosed surroundings. The importance of this feature in embel- 
lishing home grounds is usually underestimated. Gateways and entrances, properly 
treated, are a powerful auxiliary, investing the place with their force and character. 




If the si tuation be 
suburban, with a number 
of buildings in the neigh- 
borhood, or if the house 
and grounds are some- 
what formal in design, 
then the entrance should 
be marked with architec- 
ture, either with or without 
gates. The architecture 
may be elaborate, in the 
form of a curving wall with 
pillars and an arch, more 
or less carved, or it may 
be modestly simple, ac- 
cording to conditions. In 
the country, where the 
surroundings are purely 
natural, but little archi- 
tectural work is advisable; 
and this had better con- 
sist of substantial but 
simple stone- or rustic- 
work. 
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A Modest Entrance 

Modest simplicity in- 
vests the roadside gates 
pictured beneath. The 
substantial brick pillars 
supporting clinging vines 
stand like sentinels guard- 
ing the realms of peaceful 
sylvan beauty. A hardy 
creeper well adapted for 
such a situation is Ampel- 
opsis Veitchii. The ter- 
race steps of sod, shown 
in the picture, are unique 
and in harmony with the 
surroundings. 


The Entrance to a California Villa 

The beautiful subtropical surroundings of a Californian 
home, given in the panel at top of page, are accentuated by 
the quiet dignity of the gateway and the contrasting white 
posts and gravel driveway against the greenery of the back- 
ground. Such an entrance as this is fitted to the domain of 
beauty within. The hedge of 
Privet is kept low, and while it 
marks the border line between 
grounds and street, it does not 
obstruct the view. A hedge of 
this kind, compactly clothed with 
leaves to the ground, is attained by 
trimming the newly set plants to a 
foot in height and allowing them 
to grow only a foot a year for two 
or three years ; this makes them 
branch at the bottom. 
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A Russian Garden 
Gate 

The view above is repro- 
duced from a photograph 
of a garden entrance in 
Russia. The ornamental 
iron gates and fence, the 
tastefully carved stone gate- 
posts with the cut - stone 
fence base add to the im- 
pression of substantial ele- 
gance. The well-filled vases, 
giving an attractive finish 
to the gate-posts, produce 
a pleasing effect, and all 
combine into an ideal ap- 
proach. 


An Artistic Entrance 

The beautifully fashioned gates in our large engraving 
attest the skill of the iron -worker in their graceful 
design, which is in charming harmony with the entrance, 
the airy surroundings and balustrade - broken boundary 
wall. 

The grouping of the trees shown in this picture is 
worthy of especial notice. Diversity of form, color of foliage, light and 
shade, and open vistas here play an important part in creating a beautiful 
living picture. 
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The Lawn Gate 

Beneath is shown a unique side gate in the wall open- 
ing on the lawn. The ironwork is gracefully patterned, and 
the walls well clothed with English Ivy, for which the Japan 
Ivy {Ampelopsis Veitchii) should be substituted, excepting for 
moist climates or situations. 



A Gothic Gateway 


The large view is given as a good example of a quaint 
Ivy- draped old gatew^ay which adds character to the entrance 
and surroundings. The gothic arch, the clear-cut wall against 
the sky-line, the columnar- growing Lombardy Poplars and 
the Weeping Birch add variety of form and color to the 
picturesque composition. 
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An Ornate Entrance 

The very elaborate gateway pictured 
below forms a noble entrance to the 
broad driveway and long vista leading 
to the mansion. Such an approach leaves 
its impress of character upon the pass- 
ing visitor, who cannot but appreciate 
that it guards a realm of handsome 
grounds and buildings within. 

The pillars, of course, are of cut 
stone, the columns being elaborately carved. The 
crowning vases should contain fine specimens of 
Agaves, to be in keeping. 
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A Pretty Approach for the Country 

The gates to a country house, to be appropriate to 
the natural surroundings, do not permit of much architec- 
tural work. The example above eminently fits its situation. 



A Rustic Gateway 

For a semi-wild country place nothing makes a prettier 
or a more appropriate entrance than rustic work artistically 
designed and substantially made. We show herewith a 
pleasing example. 
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A Driving Park Approach 

A very original and picturesque arched 
entrance is shown below. A conven- 
iently located rocky point of land sug- 
gested the spanning of the driveway 
with an arch of stone connecting with 
the watch tower. The effect has always 
been much admired, particularly as the 
beauty of the ocean view seen through 
the arch is greatly enhanced. The 
creeper seen clinging to the stonework 
is the Japan Ivy. 


At foot of page is presented a very elaborately designed rustic approach, 
but the picture is almost too small to permit of showing much detail. Each of 
the two driveway entrance posts is formed of four stout cedars, the open faces 
between them 
being built in 
with gnarled 
Laurel roots. 

The covered 
footpath 
entrances are 
unique\ while 
the design of 
the gates and 
fence is very 
unusual, and 
quickly at- 
tracts the eye. 


A Unique Portal and 
Lodge 


The gates given at the 
left are of original and 
striking character, suitable 
for a country estate. The 
posts are built of cut stone 
and are surmounted by 
figures. The picturesque 
effect would be more im- 
pressive if the vines, Am- 
pelopsis V e i t c h i i , some - 
what more completely 
draped the stonework of 
the wall. 


An Elaborate Rustic Entrance 
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LAWNS AND THEIR EMBELLISHMENT 


There is nothing more charming among the varied scenes in nature than 
a well-designed house surrounded by a fine landscape, particularly when the 
two are harmoniously united by artistically treated grounds ; and of the essen- 
tial features of home grounds, none is so important as a beautiful lawn, — the 
rich velvety turf varying in tones of green with the play of sunlight and cloud 
shadows, forms a reposeful, eye -satisfying groundwork against which the pic- 
ture of house and its surroundings is composed not with brush and color, but 
by an arrangement of the actual subjects themselves, the smooth, well-kept 
lawn being the heart and life of all. 

" The Tropics may have their delights, but they have not the turf, and the 
world without turf is a dreary desert. The Teutonic races all love turf ; they emi- 
grate in the line of its growth.” — Charles Dudley Warner. 

In regard to the formation and care of a lawn, the limited space at our 
disposal only permits us to generalize. A lawn may be formed either by lay- 
ing turf or by sowing seed. The gain in time by sodding is mostly in antici- 
pation, an advantage so slight as to scarcely be worthy of consideration, while 
the results obtained by both methods are not to be compared. Sods, no 
matter how carefully cut and closely laid, often separate, leaving crevices about 
which the grass dies out in dry weather ; then the grasses that compose a 
pasture or roadside sod (generally the kind used for preparing lawns) are 
not at all the best sorts for forming a perfect lawn ; besides, the smooth, 
elegant surface, such a desirable feature of a lawn, cannot be secured by 
sodding. 

A perfect and enduring lawn, one of luxuriant richness with closely inter- 
woven, firm, deep and elastic turf, is only created by sowing a composition of 
the various kinds of grass seeds suited to the conditions and the climate. 
Several varieties are needed, that the lawn may be. verdure-clad during all 
seasons, and the seeds must be sown liberally (at the rate of from four to six 
bushels per acre), not only that a lawn may be produced quickly, but because 
the kinds of grasses suitable/ for perfect lawns are fine-leaved and should take 
entire possession of the ground promptly, thus checking the development of 
weeds, the seeds of which are in all soils. The coarse pasture and hummock- 
forming grasses will not produce a fine lawn. Good, rich, deeply worked soil 
either of friable texture, or else underdrained, is as necessary for the produc- 
tion of a perfect lawn as for garden crops, although most grasses, being 
accommodating plants, if they do not get the requisites for best results will 
do their best with what is supplied them. Early and frequent mowing and 


rolling, as well as the liberal application of water through a lawn sprinkler 
during dry seasons, is one of the secrets of maintaining beautiful green turf 
from snow to snow. While the lawn is the foundation of the garden land- 
scape, the arrangement of plants, trees, shrubs, flower beds and other embel- 
lishment is a matter of almost equal importance. Many splendid opportunities 
for handsome effects are entirely destroyed or only partially realized from the 
lack of appreciation of the underlying principles of lawn adornment. The 
term "lawn” to many people conveys an impression of grass dotted here and 
there with trees, shrubs and plants, and where an open space occurs, an invi- 
tation to another tree. This is a mistake. 

Among the fundamentals to be considered in planting and decorating the 
home grounds the chief feature is the style of the garden. Where build- 
ings dominate a small area, a certain formality in the garden design best 
develops the architectural ideal, such as straight walks flagged with stone, for- 
mal flower beds, even if informally planted, evergreens and hedges trimmed to 
form, etc. Also in harmony with such surroundings are terraces, balustrades, 
vases, statuary, fountain and other artificial accessories — of course, the archi- 
tectural character of the building will invite the play of judgment as to 
modification or extreme to be followed in the garden plan. Formal gardens 
tend toward monotony, therefore when grounds are sufficiently large, the most 
continuously pleasing effects are attained in conforming to the "natural” style 
in arrangement, the principle being a large area of open lawn unobstructed by 
scattered plantings of trees and shrubs, though exceptions may be made where 
the breadth of grass is unusually wide or too flat, for then an occasional fine 
specimen of shrub or tree, such as a Purple Beech or Weeping White Birch, 
in addition to the artistic flower beds, will enhance the scene in color variety; 
but, as a rule, trees and shrubs should be confined to the boundary margins 
and be massed in irregular groups, promontories, buxom swells, etc., of varying 
sizes, some of which should run out on the lawn, thus forming intervening 
bays of green turf above which the openings between the trees allow the eye 
to wander through the vista beyond the limitations of the grounds. Good 
examples in tree grouping are shown on pages 2i and 33. Shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants fringing the trunks of trees and the open boundary wall or fence 
tend to obliterate the lines of restricted area and convey an impression of 
larger grounds. A wide greensward, nobly framed with a fringing boundary 
of trees, etc., as just described, forms an ideal groundwork for brilliant color 
effects, with flowers and ornamental plants thus enhanced and enhancing the 
natural picture. 



The Italian Garden — A Ground of Glorious Color 
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An Effective Carpet Bed 

A brilliant pattern in colored plants is repro- 
duced here; the effective contrast against the green 
background of grass is very striking. The dark 
groundwork is composed of the red-leaved Alter- 
nanthera, the white wings and circles of Centaurea 
candidissima, the outer edge being of Echeveria 
secunda glauca. 


Quaint and Formal 

"All is fine that is fit” 
is an old proverb, and al- 
though formal gardens are 
severely criticized by admirers 
of picturesque strength and 
breadth, yet there is no 
style of garden surroundings 
that better "fit” the straight 
lines and formal facades of 
the Elizabethan house pic- 
tured to the left than the 
formal garden. The artificial 
execution and finish of the 
garden soften the lines of 
the mansion, which it agree- 
ably connects with the natural 
landscape effects beyond. 
The topiary work in the 
background gives a touch of 
the quaint as well. 
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The Chinese Bridge 

Water is a pleasing feature in all lawns and 
grounds. When placid its still surface and re- 
flected pictures have a harmonizing and reposeful 
influence upon the surroundings. Water furnishes 
charming opportunities for varied and beautiful 
effects. Water Lilies and aquatics may glorify 
its surface; its banks may be picturesquely 
fringed with vegetation, and broken by open 
slopes of grass; bridges and summer-houses may 
punctuate its beauty. We picture to the left 
a similar scene with a gracefully designed foot- 
bridge in happy imitation of the Chinese style, 
with arched spans connecting with a bell-decked 
pagoda on an island. 


A Formal Garden 


The quaint features of an old Italian garden are 

shown on the right. Old moss-grown urns, formally 
trimmed evergreens, the walled cistern of aquatics, the 
patterned beds of gaily colored flowers kept in 

order by edgings of Box set in the turf, intersecting 

walks of white 
gravel, with a back- 
ground of som- 
ber, stately trees 
— who shall say 
that the effect is 
not charming? 
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Elaborately Decorated Park 

The section of a park we illustrate below is 
unusually well arranged into a picturesque har- 
mony. Our limited space does not permit us 
to go into particulars, but many details may 
be gathered from the picture. 


Ornate Bedding 

Above is shown a 
handsomely designed 
and well -planted "car- 
pet bed.” The ground- 
work of the outer bor- 
der is composed of 
Echeveria secunda glau- 
ca, beaded on the outer 
and inner edges with 
Echeveria m e t a 1 1 i c a . 
The scroll is of red Al- 
ternanthera ; the dark 
groundwork in the 
center is dwarf blue 
Ageratum, with scrolls 
of red Alternanthera, 
edged with double white 
Alyssum. Of course 
many other combina- 
tions of plants can be 
used to get different 
color effects. 
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AN Artistic Group of Modern Sculpture 


Irish Junipers and other Evergreens 
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A Pretty Lawn Fountain 

We illustrate below a very pretty example of lawn embellishment. The 
large stone fountain basin forms a fine water garden, in which aquatic plants 
and Water Lilies of various colors appear to great advantage. The flowering 
plants grouped outside of the basin are Tuberous Begonias, Begonia Vernon, 
Geraniums, etc. The smoothly shaven lawn and the luxuriant trees form a 
fine background. 


The Terrace Steps 

The terrace at the lake 
end of the mall in Central 
Park is embellished with 
elaborately carved stone- 
work forming the arcade, 
balustrades and series of 
steps leading to the foun- 
tain. The whole effect is 
one of grandeur, and is 
much admired. We can 
but show a small section 
of it above. The pillar 
in the foreground is 
draped with Japan Ivy 
{A mpelopsis Veitchii ) . 
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The Formal and the Picturesque 

The illustration below presents a very 
happy combination of formal grounds and 
picturesque plantations of shrubbery and trees. 
The flower beds would be effective planted 
with bright scarlet Geraniums, bordered with 
the white -leaved Centaurea gymnocarpa. The 
bed at the base of the statue is adapted for 
design bedding — such as the circular bed illus- 
trated at the left. 


Effective Ribbon 
Bedding 

The above illustrates a 
very effective example of 
"ribbon bedding” on a 
sloping lawn, a position 
well adapted to showing 
a pattern bed in its en- 
tirety. The circular de- 
sign is planted with 
double white Alyssum, 
Alternanthera nigra and 
A. aurea nana, the latter 
forming the center star. 

The ribbons are planted 
with double white Alys- 
sum, dwarf blue Agera- 
tum, and the red- and 
dark-leaved Alternan- 
theras. Other good com- 
binations could be made. 
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French Cannas for Lawn Bedding 

The illustration to the right gives a good 
idea of the value and beauty of the dwarf 
large -flowering French Cannas as lawn bed- 
ders. These Cannas are perfectly at home 
in the American climate, and when grown 
in rich deep soil and not allowed to suffer 
for lack of moisture, they are gorgeously ef- 
fective, particularly so when massed one sort 
only in one bed. Their luxuriant dwarf 
growth, immense Gladiolus - like flowers of 
most brilliant colors, and their profusion and 
:continuity of bloom until frost render them 
easily the most satisfactory and popular bed- 
ding and garden plants grown. 


Artistic Home Grounds 


To the left we show an 
example of home grounds 
artistically treated. The 
vase-embellished balustrade is 
in keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the house and its 
surroundings. The broad 
sweep of open lawn is pleas- 
ingly dressed at the boun- 
daries with evergreen and 

deciduous trees and shrubs 
— of both pyramidal and 

round-headed growth. There 
is harmony and yet the 
charm of variety in color, 
light, shade and form both 
against the sky-line and 

lawn outline. 
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Pleasing groups of trees, such 
as we portray in the central illus- 
tration, are not usually formed 
without some study being given 
to the following points of com- 
position ; Form of growth for 
sky and surface variety, as the 
columnar Poplars, round-headed 
Maples, arching Elms, Weeping 
Willows, etc. ; color contrasts, 
as dark - leaved Oaks, white 
Birch, yellow Willows, etc.; 
ground outline, as swells 
fringed with small trees, and 
shrubbery hiding boundaries, 
with intervening bays leading 
into vistas, thus conveying an 
impression of distance and un- 
limited domain, so gratifying to 
the beholder at any time of 
the year. 


Artistic Tree Grouping 

The charm of- lawn and land- 
scape depends largely upon trees, 
for according to their utilization 
the sky-line is pleasantly diversified 
or rendered monotonous, and ac- 
cording to their arrangement bound- 
ary lines are gracefully obliterated 
or angularly defined. \\ ith trees 
beautiful vistas are often created or 
objectionable ones may be easily 
screened from \iew. 


1 rei .idd dignity, grace and 
picturesqueness, and their dif- 
fused lights and shadows soften, 
eniiance and harmonize color ef- 
: -i W bile the lawn forms the 
groundwork, trees supply the 
background in the pVoduction of 
na'-urc’s pictures. But few peo- 
ple appreciate and analyze artis- 
tic excellence in tree grouping, 
5^et the result is unconsciously 
felt. One may select from many 
varieties, to gain finest effects. 
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Beautiful “Biltmore” 

This estate, near Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, is famous for its elaborate gardens and 
lawns and beautiful landscape effects. Trees 
and shrubs, flowering, deciduous and ever- 
green, both native and imported, have been 
utilized by thousands according to the ideals 
of high landscape art to produce effects, both 
picturesque and formal. We give a view of 
the mansion, which stands in a commanding 
position, surrounded by its own beautiful 
grounds, and overlooking miles of country 
from whence the eye can range over hill 
and dell, forest, lake and stream, finding its 
limitation only where the distant mountain 
peaks meet the cloud line. 


The striking Terrace Garden beneath 
is arranged with the true formality of the 
Italian type. The angular lines of ample 
walks, lawns, pools, hedges and creeper- 
clad wall, punctuated with tubs of large 
Bay trees and statuary, form an artistic 
harmony in juxtaposition with the archi- 
tectural lines of the magnificent house, 
steps from which lead into this garden as 
shown in the foreground. 

Below this Terrace Garden is the 
Shrub Garden, where all of the best in 
flowering shrubs are boldly grouped in a 
natural manner. There are many other 
beautiful features at Biltmore, including 
the Walled Flower Garden, Zigzag Drive, 
conservatories, pergolas, arbors, etc., all 
combining in tbe formation of one of the 
finest estates in this country. 
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of sylvan and meadow greenery lying beyond. When location 
permits the house and garden to crown the summit of a ter- 
raced slope, great opportunity is afforded for enhanced effects 
and views. We give herewith a charming example of the house 
garden after the "Grecian” pattern. 


The Grecian Garden 


Gay parterres of patterned color, with statues, figures and 
urns all enclosed with vase -adorned balustrades, are often con- 
sidered an indispensable feature, partially or entirely surrounding 
a stately house of classi- 
cal design, carrying out 
the pretty idea that 
architecture does not 
end with the house. 

The formally designed 
flower-beds, kept in re- 
straint by well -trimmed 
edgings of dark -leaved 
Box, with the contrast- 
ing groundwork and 
paths of white gravel, 
the borders carpeted with 
soft green turf, all add 
richness of color, distinc- 
tion, and a domestic 
character as well as a 
proper degree of for- 
mality to the building 
they embellish. 

Such a garden estab- 
lishes a happy relation- 
ship and connecting link 
between house and land- 
scape that pleases the 
eye, being carried over 
the glorious ground of 
color to its counterpoise 
and setting, the panorama 
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A Terra-cotta Vase Well Filled 

Vases, well filled with luxuriant vines and 
plants, form very decorative objects when 
properly located on the lawn. We have al- 
ways had good success with the terra-cotta 
vases in hot and exposed situations ; the 
thick brick -like material absorbs water, and 
remains cool when exposed to the glare of 
the sun, and in consequence the plants 
thrive well, as the soil does not dry out so 
readily, especially around the side of the 
vase. These vases can, of course, be painted 
anv color desired. 


Elaborate Park Bedding 

The center bed in the above illustration is composed of the following plants; The 
sloping edge is of Echeveria secunda glauca, with panels of Alternanthera nigra; the raised 
scroll and circles are of dwarf blue Ageratum over a groundwork of double white Alyssum; 
the raised center, filled with Agave and Cactus, is bor- 
dered with Echeveria secunda glauca. The taller 
individual plants grouped or isolated over the bed are 
Agaves and varieties of Cactus. The two circular 
parterres, flanking the center bed, are filled with 
double white Alyssum, dwarf blue Ageratum and the 
red-leaved Alternanthera. 
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A Pleasing Bedding Effect 

The ornamental bed pictured above, 
while comparatively simple, is exceed- 
ingly effective and in pleasing har- 
mony with the surroundings. Though 
not quite as elaborate and flat as car- 
pet-bedding, it is still graceful in 
design and full of brilliant color and 
contrast. The center is fllled with 
bronze - leaved French Cannas, the sur- 
rounding lobes being filled alternately 
with scarlet and pink- flowering Gera- 
niums, the outer defining edge being of 
the white -leaved Centaurea gymnocarpa. 
Many other combinations may be made 
with different plants. A well -shaped 
specimen of Austrian Pine, a favorite 
conifer, is seen in the background. The 
spreading deciduous tree in the middle- 
ground is an American Elm. 


An Artistically Bridged Lakelet 

We illustrate below a handsomely treated 
park lakelet. The substantial cut -stone bridge 
with its ornate approaches; the walled lake mar- 
gin, adorned with iron vases; the placid water, 
decked with groups of aquatic plants and vari- 
ous colored Water Lilies, all compose into an 
artistic picture against the greenery of the 
surrounding grass and trees. In the fore- 
ground appears a row of young French Canna 
plants. 
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The Terrace Steps in Central Park 

The large view illustrates the very hand- 
some terrace steps and bridge at the end 
of the mall, overlooking the fountain and 
lakes in Central Park, New York. The or- 
nately carved stonework, panels of polished 
marble and granite, balustrades, massive vases 
and arched arcade produce an effect of 
grandeur. The landscape scene from here is 
unapproachable, being composed of green 
lawns, groups of shrubbery and trees, weep- 
ing, round-headed and pyramidal, flower beds 
and ' clumps of hardy - flowering perennial 
plants and ornamental grasses. 


Artistic Scroll Bedding 

We represent here a very effective scroll of flowering plants that stands out boldly on 
the slope against the green 
of the lawn. The rope-like 
scroll is of Stevia serrata va- 
riegata ; enclosing circular 
beds of scarlet and pink 
Geraniums, although numer- 
ous other combinations of 
plants could be used. A 
scroll of salmon Geraniums, 
enclosing beds of red Coleus, 
would be pretty. 
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Handsome Lawn Bedding 

The above shows forth a very attractive example of 
geometrical bedding. Note the depression in the lawn in 
which the design beds are situated, thus surrounding 
them with a rich frame of sod. The vases are filled 
with Agaves and trailing plants. The panel beds are : 
groundwork, red Alternanthera, edged with Echeveria 
secunda glauca ; the pattern work being of Santolina 
incana and yellow Alternanthera. The center circular 
bed has groundwork of Mesembryanthemum cordifolium 
var., patterned with yellow Coleus, blue Lobelia, rose 
and yellow Alternantheras, all ringed with red Alter - 
nantheras, with a stripe of variegated Alyssum. The 
other beds are composed of Oxalis tropjeoloides, Nier- 
embergias. Begonia Vernon, variegated Thyme, Centaurea 
candidissima, in addition to Alternantheras, etc. 


A Water Mirror 

Below we picture a portion of one of the 
beautiful lakes in Central Park, New York 
city. The banks of irregular outline are 
high and rocky in places, in others the grassy 
lawns slope to the margin. Beautiful trees, 
shrubs and thickets fringe the shores and are 
mirrored in the limpid water. The entire 
effect is charmingly picturesque, and well situ- 
ated in relation to the landscape composition. 
The rustic summer-house gives a happy touch. 
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Artistic Bedding Well Placed 

Design bedding never looks better than as a lawn 
adjunct to architecture, and the pretty bed shown 
below is especially well placed. It is composed of a 
groundwork of Sedum acre, with the outlines of the 
scroll-work in Echeveria secunda glauca, which also 
forms the outer marginal lines. The spreading, up- 
right plants are Dracaena indivisa. These form a very 
quiet bed; if something more showy is desired, use 
red Alternanthera, scrolled with the Golden Feather 
variety and margined with Centaurea candidissima. 
Many other combinations are also possible. 


Yuccas on the Lawn 

A bold grouping of Yucca filamentosa is illus- 
trated above. This plant is perfectly hardy, de- 
lighting in rich sandy soil, which, if worked 2 or 
3 feet deep, with plenty of rotted manure incor- 
porated, will grow Yuccas to perfection. Wet soil 
does not agree wfth them. Hardy Yuccas are very 
effective, not only for lawn groups, but for break- 
ing the monotony in shrubbery and hardy borders 
(see page 102). They are also well adapted for 
rock gardens. A fine specimen in Central Park, 
New York, grew on a rocky ledge overhanging a 
driveway, where it boldly cut the sky-line and com- 
manded the admiration of all observers. 
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Raised Ornamental Bedding 



The engraving below shows a fine example of raised ornamental bedding. The outer 
border is formed of Dwarf Box ; the double row immediately inside that is Echeveria secunda 
glauca. The light-colored feathery scroll is a grass, Phalaris arundinacea picta. The ground- 
work inside the grass scroll is Alternanthera paronychioides major, dotted with Centaurea can- 
didissima. The tall plants in the center are Grevillea robusta. The center of the bed may 
be filled with Coleus or Geraniums. The border on the left of the bed, across the walk, is 
made with red and yellow Alternantheras, with clumps of Ricinus and Agaves at intervals to 
relieve the flatness. Coleus could be used for ribbons; the outer edges are Dwarf Box. 


An Artistic Urn 

Urns and figures when 
properly placed in formal 
gardens, with walks and for- 
mal lines, aid in carrying 
out the artistic effects, es- 
pecially when such gardens 
are near the house ; but on 
grounds with a natural land- 
scape effect such architec- 
tural accessories should be 
sparingly used, if at all, and 
should be located most care- 
fully in not too conspicuous 
places. 
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A Floral Sun - Dial 
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A Floral Sun-Dial 


To the left we illustrate not only a very ornamental but an exceedingly 
interesting bedding effect, a sun-dial made on the lawn with flowering and 
ornamental-leaved plants. The center of the dial, with its radiating points, is 
planted with double white Alyssum ; the dark points between the rays are of 
grass ; the surrounding band containing the numerals is planted with red 
Alternantheras, with an outer beading of Echeveria secunda glauca ; the 
numerals themselves are of yellow Alternantheras allowed to grow taller than 
the groundwork. The shade -index, or finger, that casts the time shadow, in 
the illustration is a fine specimen of the colummar-growing Cactus, Cereus 
giganteus, though a pillar 
formed shade finger like this 
will not show continuously cor- 
rect sun time, for as the season 
advances, the shadow it casts 
will fall daily a little further 
away from given points at cor- 
responding time. A triangular 
shade finger, however, can be 
used with the upper edge so 
inclined that the shadow it 
casts will reach the same points 
at the same times daily ; this 
is accomplished by having the 
upper edge, termed the "time- 
shadow edge,” parallel with the 
earth’s axis, the correct incli- 
nation being attained by an 
astronomical calculation suited 
to the latitude ; or, practically 
correct results may be obtained 
by experimenting with a tem- 
porary shade finger, say a 3- 
inch strip of board arranged so that the north end can be adjusted until the 
correct inclination is obtained ; the length of the board should reach about 
three-fourths of the distance across a semi-circular dial of any size desired. 
This board (or other shade finger) must run north and south, — a compass will 
aid in setting it true ; rest the southern end on the ground, then elevate the 
north end according to the latitude, which, if the same as that of Savannah, 
Ga., will be about 4^ inches to a foot measured along the ground edge of 
the shade finger; or for Washington, D. C. , 6 }i inches; for New York 
City, 6>^ inches ; for Montreal, Canada, inches. The shadow cast by 


this finger at noon will point directly north toward the location for placing 
the numerals XII. Compare the position of the twelve o’clock shadow with 
your watch for a few days, and if it returns to the same position, the proper 
inclination has been obtained ; if the shadow has shifted, then raise or lower 
the north end of the shade finger as circumstances require, until it casts the 
shadow continuously right. Then the placing of the rest of the numerals on 
the dial is simply a matter of noting the location of the shadow at corre- 
sponding hours by a watch. The temporary shade finger may then be replaced 
with a more ornamental one of same inclination — a row of Arborvitse, kept 
trimmed to form, or a latticed trellis, or a wire frame of proper shape covered 
with Cinnamon Vines, Maurandia or other small climbers, may be utilized. 


^ Wall- Bordered Grounds 

^he above illustration does not do justice to the effectiveness of these 
wall-edged grounds, which are really very attractive. The low wall is broken 
by angular bays, every corner of which is crowned by a well-filled vase. The 
arch -spanned entrance is draped with hardy vines. The grounds are laid out 
with walks gracefully curving among groups of shrubs, trees, flower beds and 
gardenesque objects. The star-shaped bed in the foreground is filled with 
yellow-flowering Cannas in the center, and scarlet Salvia in the points. 
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Rivals in Harmony 

The art of gardening has been evolving since the days of the Garden of 
Eden, developing gradually into gardens in which in addition to fruits, there were 
also grown herbs, spices and vegetables; then followed an era in which ornamental 
vegetation was included, as well as that for practical use. Arrangement soon 


succeeded haphazard planting ; form and design followed, and then came 
"styles,” with their votaries and opponents, since which time there has been 
a continuous conflict of rival schools designated as architectural, classical, 
formal, geometrical, symmetrical, topiary, natural, landscape, etc.; or possibly 
the style bore the name of the country in which it originated— as the Italian, 
Dutch, etc. We will enter into neither the merits nor the faults of these 

various styles. Each, no doubt, 
suited the taste, environment 
and times. Occasionally an ex- 
treme of style, an arboreal mon- 
strosity, or bad judgment and 
taste would be displayed, call- 
ing forth the ridicule of some 
rival school ; though it is well, 
perhaps, that there should be 
this "condemning-of-sins-we- 
are -not -inclined- to ” spirit, for 
the criticisms, one of the 
other, tend to general im- 
provement and check the pro- 
duction of the grotesque. 

At the present day the im- 
portant battle of "styles” in 
the decoration of home grounds 
is being waged between the ex- 
ponents of "design bedding” 
and the "naturalists,” but there 
is no doubt that both styles 
are indispensable in appropriate 
locations, and in many instances 
should go hand-in-hand, the 
one enhancing the beauty of 
the other ; formality and design 
bedding in juxtaposition with 
the formal lines of architecture, 
gradually breaking into the 
landscape of the natural. We 
picture on this page a good 
example of how gardening art 
has wrought harmony between 
the rivals formality, bedding, 
landscape and the natural; it 
replies silent^ to all critics. 
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Variety and Vista 


That the lawn is the 
groundwork in the crea- 
tion of outdoor pictures 
is well exemplified in the 
larger landscape illustra- 
tion. Here we see a de- 
lightfully broad sweep of 
greensward artistically 
fringed with trees and 
shrubbery of pleasing va- 
riety in form and color, 
leading to eye -satisfying 
vistas, perspectives and 
sky-line. 


The Parterre 


Old-fashioned parterre bedding, although much decried by 
partisans of "the natural,” still retains for many people its 
charm of association, and there is no doubt that when the 
parterre is artistically designed and properly situated in juxta- 
position with appropriate architecture it forms a very orna- 
mental feature of the house grounds. The elaborate flower beds 

edged with 
dark green 
Box kept well 
trimmed to 
form bring out 
the patterns in 
strong relief 
against the 
background of 
white gravel. 
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Leaf and Branch 
Bedding Design 

Scroll bedding is often 
rendered more effective 
by being placed on a ter- 
race slope. In the panel 
at top of page the leaves 
are planted with red 
Alternanthera, and the 
veins with the yellow 
variety. The branch or 
scroll is planted with the 
white-leaved Centaurea 
candidissima. The oval 
bed in the foreground is 
planted with the red- 
leaved Begonia Vernon. 
Large Agaves are shown 
on the top of the terrace 
and are flanked by beds 
of dwarf Cannas. Design 
beds, of course, enable 
one to utilize different 
combinations of plants. 


A Beautiful Lawn 


The lawn is the most beautiful feature of 
home surroundings. The rich velvety green- 
sward in broad open sweeps forms the foun- 
dation of garden and landscape pictures, 
The large view gives a good idea of the 
artistic value of a perfect lawn. 
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The undisturbed reflections on the 
surface of clear water often produce 
enhanced pictures of the mirrored 
objects. The unique water treatment 
illustrated overhead conveys a good idea 
of the effective results thus sought. 
The white marble temple and its 
flanking statues, surrounded by placid 
water, sunlit and shaded, have their 
images pictured in varying intensities 
and outlines as they gradually shift 
positions with the moving sun-rays. 
The charm of such a scene is en- 
chanting. 


The Lake Mirror 

Water greatly improves the artistic possibilities of any 
landscape, whether it be in the form of fountain, brook, 
river, pool or lake. While running water supplies manifold 
attractions, it is the quiet mirror-like expanse of a large 
pond or lake with the reflected lights and shadows of the 
bordering trees that proves untiringly pleasing, creating, as 
it does, an unlimited variety of harmonious and reposeful 
pictures. 
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The Terrace Steps 

One of the merits of a 
terrace is the charming 
opportunities that it af- 
fords for a certain amount 
of adornment with appar- 
ently useful garden archi- 
tecture, as steps and 
balustrades; these again 
permit of being further 
embellished with vases 
and statuary. We picture 
above simple terrace steps 
of stone draped with 
Japan Ivy. 


The Terraced Lawn 

Grass -clothed terraces are admittedly agreeable features near a 
house situated on the summit of a slope, the house gaining char- 
acter and importance not only from its elevated situation, but the 
terraces seeming to give an impression of stability to its foundation. 
The example illustrated below is very pleasing ; tbe various levels of 
the successive terraces embellished simply with clipped evergreens 
give a touch of the formal sufficient to permit the classic lines of 
the house and balustraded enclosure to break away gradually to the 
surrounding natural landscape. 
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Raised Scroll Bedding 

To the left we show a fine example of this 
improved style of bedding. When well designed 
and kept in good form this raised scroll effect is 
unusually pleasing; the bed here shown is com- 
posed of a groundwork of yellow -leaved Alternan- 
thera, with scroll and edging of the red -leaved 
variety allowed to grow taller, and then rounded to 
form with shears. The raised center of the bed is 
Echeveria secunda glauca. A good center plant would 
be Agave, Pan- 
danus Veitchii, 

Dracaena indi- 
visa or Grevil- 
lea r o b u s t a . 

The four corner 
plants are Eche- 
veria metallica. 


A Basket Flower Bed 


This unique adornment, illustrated on the right, is suitable 
for places where the "natural” style of planting is followed, 
and where formal vases, etc., would be out of place. This 
basket was made for the purpose, of rattan, and measured 
about 2f^x4 feet across the top; it is open at the bottom, 
excepting for a strip of wood across each way to hold the 
basket in shape, with similar strips across near the top. The 
handle is 2 feet high. This flower basket attracted much 
attention on account of its beauty and novelty. Plants of 
too rampant growth were avoided, for fear they would over- 
grow the basket to the hiding of its identity. The plants 
used were Manettia for the handle, Solanum Jasminoides and 
double Nasturtium for droopers, and a miscellaneous variety 
of plants for the center. 
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A Charming Grass Walk 



A Pleasing Lawn View 

Upon the selection and 
arrangement of trees and 
shrubs depends the charm 
of a lawn. The one 
above pictured is very 
pleasing, with its grassy 
slopes of varied contour 
forming the groundwork, 
on which artistic groups 
of trees diversified in 
form, color and texture 
give a well -broken sky- 
line and a charmingly 
varied surface form, as 
well as foliage of differ- 
ent shades. 


An agreeable feature of the lawn is a grass walk, of which we 
furnish a good example beneath. The soft green carpet of grass, par- 
tially shaded with trees, and outlined with shrubbery, forms a lovely 
vista of beauty and repose. 
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A Group of Iris 

The central picture is of 
a fine bed of the t3^pical 
"Fleur-de-lis,” known also 
as German Iris. These 
hardy herbaceous plants 
luxuriate in semi-shaded 
situations, in rich soil, and 
where abundantly supplied 
with water during the 
growing and blooming 
period, they produce an 
abundance of large, de- 
lightfully fragrant flowers 
of an endless variety and 
combination of colors. 
Eventually they form large 
clumps of fine effects for 
lawn and garden grouping. 


A Flower Basket 

Here is depicted a most 
unique bedding ornament for 
a sharp slope. The 'basket is 
made of rattan, the ribbon of 
zinc, enameled white. The 
plants in the interstices are 
Echeveria secunda glauca, with 
a group of same at right and 
left, finished off with double 
white Alyssum. Begonia Ver- 
non, dwarf Ageratums, blue 
and white, Cuphea platycentra. 
Lobelias, dwarf Lantanas, or 
any low - growing flowering 
plants will answer for the 
center. 
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A Picturesque Landscape 


We show above a very effective bit of 
landscape composition in Central Park, New 
York. The background of trees is nicely 
varied in form against the sky-line, the 
Weeping Willow adding its charm of grace 
and coloring. The irregularly massed shrub- 
bery gives a pleasing outline to the lawn. 
In the foreground Ampelopsis Veitchii is 
wedded to the stonework, and Ricinus and 
Cannas add a tropical touch and tint. 
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The bridge - spanned 
stream running through 
the lawn, illustrated be- 
low, is in entire harmony 
with its surroundings. 
Here would be a charm- 
ing place to have a water 
garden. Nymph^as of 
various colors, a tall Lo- 
tus or two and an Egyp- 
tian Papyrus would appear 
to splendid advantage 
viewed from the bridge. 
The plants bedded in the 
foreground are young 
Cannas. 


A Unique Formal Garden 

We illustrate above an attractive formal garden, arranged with flower 
beds uniquely patterned in the green sod and margined with tile -edged 
gravel walks, thus forming striking contrasts. Such beds as these do not 
necessarily require strictly "bedding” plants to be effective, as they are emi- 
nently adapted for such summer- 
flowering plants as Roses, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Geraniums, Nasturtiums, 
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Sunken Garden Bedding 

Above is an elegantly arranged 
sunken formal garden. The ter- 
race surrounding and connecting 
it with the open lawn forms a 
rich, frame -like background for 
the beautiful setting of colored 
foliage and flowering plants, white 
gravel walks, etc. The plants in 
the vases are Agaves. The fol- 
lowing plants could be used to 
duplicate the bedding: Gera- 
niums, Coleus, Achyranthes, 
Ageratums, Salvias, Begonia Ver- 
non, Acalypha, etc. 


The Central Park Fountain 

Below we illustrate the much-admired fountain in 
Central Park, New York City. This fountain is not 
only very large, but it is beautifully situated at the 
head of the lakes and at the base of the terrace stair- 
way. The immense basin is rendered very attractive 
during the summer, being then well furnished with 
choice varieties of Water Lilies and other aquatics. 
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Home Grounds Elaborately Adorned 

We picture below an elaborate treatment of home 
grounds, which conforms to the renaissance character 
of the architecture. Consequently everything is in 
pleasing harmony; broad geometrical walks of gravel ; 
vase-adorned balustrades overlooking a shrub-planted 
terrace and the brilliant parterres lying below. 


The Dolphin Dam 

The old Neapolitan gar- 
dens of Caserta are among 
the famous gardens of the 
world ; the embellishments 
are of the most florid period 
of Italian renaissance, com- 
prising statuary, groups of 
figures representing mytho- 
logical subjects, ornately 
sculptured stone - work lav- 
ishly used in the formation 
of fountains, cascades, grot- 
toes, temples, pergolas, etc., 
as the above treatment of 
the dam will indicate. 
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Bedding in the Sunken Garden 

The very handsome bedding illustrated on the 
right is rendered especially effective on account of 
being sunken, which enables the full detail of the 
designs to be seen from above. The festoons on 
the terraces are composed of Golden Feather and 
red-leaved Alternanthera. The individual plants at 
the tops of the festoons are Agave americana. The 
oval bed in the foreground is composed of the fol- 
lowing plants ; outside row, Coleus, Golden Bedder ; 
next row, red Coleus ; next row, Stevia serrata 
variegata, the center being red Achyranthes. The 
second bed is composed of a mass of red -flowering 
Geraniums, surrounded by a border of the silver- 
leaved Geraniums. The third bed is centered with 
the variegated - leaved Abutilon, Souvenir de Bonn, 
bordered on the outside with Acalypha Mosaica. 
The fourth bed is composed of pink - flowering 
Geraniums, bordered with silver-leaved Geraniums. 
The fifth bed is a duplicate of the first bed in the 
foreground. The outside bordering enclosing the 
above five beds is composed of Alternantheras, a 
row of the yellow variety between two rows of the 
red. The triangular-like beds immediately inside the 
border are filled alternately with yellow Coleus, red 
Coleus, Stevia variegata, all of which are bordered 
with red Alternanthera ; opposite triangles are alike. 


A Glorious Mass of Color 

The large bed of Geraniums pictured at the left illustrates what gorgeous color 
effects can be produced by bedding out this favorite class m quantity. The bed 
here shown is composed of two colors, the center being of pink, the outer sections 
of white -flowering Geraniums. The scarlet -flowering varieties massed alone, against a 
green background, produce a strikingly brilliant effect. 
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A Lawn With Landscape Effect 

We illustrate to the right what we con- 
sider a well-planted lawn. The bold sweep 
of open turf is fringed and indented with 
naturally planted groups of deciduous and 
evergreen trees, round-headed, weeping and 
pyramidal, that give variety to the sky-outline 
as well as to the surface outline of the lawn. 
Dwarf shrubbery clothes the base of some of 
the tree groups. The variety of foliage color 
— light green, dark green, purple - bronze, 
etc. — com.bined with the lights and shadows, 
assist in forming a picturesque landscape 
effect so much nobler than when trees and 
shrubs are dotted individually here and there 
all over the grounds. 


To the left we illustrate a speci- 
men of Rhus cotinus, popularly 
known as Smoke Tree, Purple Fringe, 
Mist Tree, etc. It is a hardy spread- 
ing shrub, or small tree, 8 to 12 feet 
high, and is greatly admired, when 
properly placed, for its distinct and 
picturesque effect. In summer the 
entire plant is veiled like a cloud 
with large feathery panicles of 
bloom. In the autumn the foliage 
colors up beautifully. 


An Effective Lawn Tree 
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A Bed of Crotons 

We illustrate below a bed of Crotons, the 
tropical luxuriance of which, combined with their 
magnificently colored foliage, render this a bed of 
unapproachable beauty. Although this bed was 
placed in partial shade, yet the plants usually thrive 
equally well in full sunshine. The small -leaved 
variety on the outside of the bed is Croton 
aureum pictum ; the center plants are the numer- 
ous varieties removed from the greenhouse and 
arranged according to size. The brick wall in the 
background is covered with the Japan Ivy (Ampe- 
hpsis Veitchli). 


Ornamental Park Bedding 

The outer scroll can be made of red 
and yellow Alternantheras, or dwarf blue 
and white Ageratum, or double white Sweet 
Alyssum and Alternanthera nigra. The cir- 
cular beds are suitable for Geraniums, scar- 
let preferred, with a border of Centaurea 
gymnocarpa. The square pattern bed in 
the center is made with Echeverias, a speci- 
men of Echeveria metallica on each corner. 
The center plant is Dractena indivisa, the 
border and squares of Alternanthera parony- 
chioides major. Of course many other beau- 
tiful combinations are possible with other 
kinds of bedding plants, giving effects of 
varied charm. 
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A Terrace and Fountain 
To the right we show a pretty 
example of lawn, fountain and bed- 
ding on the level below the house 
and terrace. Where grounds permit 
of an arrangement such as this the 
prospect is usually very pleasing, es- 
pecially when viewed from a balus- 
traded terrace above, which is often an 
accompaniment. Under these condi- 
tions there is an apparent reason 
for a certain amount of attractive 
garden architecture. 


Father Time 


Herewith we 
portray a very 
unique sun-dial, 
one of the little 
touches of for- 
mality that add 
interest to a 
garden and 
enhance the 
beauty and free- 
dom of adjacent 
plants, foliage 
and flowers very 
considerably. 


A Pleasing Effect 

At foot of page is a 
very happy example of the 
picturesque. The back- 
ground of deciduous and 
evergreen trees brings 
into effective contrast 
the foreground of water, 
foot-bridge and summer- 
house. The large oak 
on the right gives char- 
acter to the composition. 
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A Beautiful Lawn Bed 

At our right we show a lawn bed made of red and yellow Coleus, 
bordered with yellow Alternanthera. The desired effect of rotundity is 
obtained by clipping the plants. The center plant is Acalypha mosaica ; 
Acalypha Sanderi would be appropriate in such a position. Crotons could 
be used here at intervals to appear above the surface of the foliage plants 
(Coleus). The background is a border of shrubs and Roses. 


A Butterfly Bed of Tulips 

At the right we illustrate a bed of 
Tulips planted to represent a butterfly. 
Nearly 5,000 bulbs were used in form- 
ing it ; they were of the yellow, crim- 
son and pink-colored sorts, and when 
in bloom the effect was extremely 
brilliant. 

A Well - Filled Rustic Vase 


There are no prettier adornments on 
a lawn than handsomely filled vases. The rustic vase 
illustrated on this page is filled with the following 
plants ; Petunias, Geraniums (both ivy-leaved and 
zonale) , Alyssum, trailing variegated Vinca, Begonia 
Vernon, variegated Thyme, Solanum Jasminoides, Cineraria maritima, trailing Nas- 
turtiums, etc. 
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A Rich Bedding Effect 



Lawn Harmony 

We illustrate above a very effective bit of 
lawn planting. The grouping of the trees is 
especially harmonious, while the brilliant col- 
oring of the scroll planting in the foreground, 
composed of red Alternantheras with the 
center bed of Crotons, is elegantly brought 
out by the green setting of the well-kept 
lawn. Among the trees shown are Retinos- 
poras, Abies, etc. The large, round deciduous 
tree to the right is Platanus occidentalis, the 
native "Buttonwood;” the deciduous tree 
in the center is Liriodendron tulipifera, or 
"Tulip Tree.” The shrubbery bordering the 
evergreens at the right is mostly Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora. The shrub in the 
foreground, to the left, is a Flowering Cherry. 


To the right we illustrate a handsome bedding 
effect. The immense vase in the center is filled 
with the trailing variegated Vinca. Surrounding 
the elevated vase is a row of the evergreen Reti- 
nospora plumosa, trimmed to form. This makes a 
rich green background for the surrounding circles 
of colored foliage plants, viz. : Commencing with 
the outside border of grass, the next row is red 
Coleus (C. Verschaffeltii ) second row. Golden 
Redder Coleus ; third row, red Achyranthes ; 
fourth row, red Coleus again. The two trees 
to the right of the picture are the American Lin- 
den {Tilia Americana)', the tree to the left is 
the Oriental Plane {Platanus orientalis) . 
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A Simple and Pretty Fountain 

The “Maid of the Mist,” in one 
of the Boston parks, is a most 
charming fountain, elegant in its 
simplicity. The artistic figure is 
veiled with spray, so fine that it 
does not appear in the picture. 


To the right we illustrate a neat, flow- 
ing pattern of lawn scroll bedding. The 
colored foliage plants used in its execution 
contrast vividly against the green, sloping 
bank. Red and yellow Alternantheras are 
the plants used ; of course many other com- 
binations of plants might be used, such as 
the red-leaved Coleus with Golden Feather, 
or the white-leaved Centaurea. The border 
in the foreground is composed of French 
Cannas, Geraniums and Ageratums. 


Terrace Scroll Bedding 
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Magnolias 

To the right we 
illustrate a fine speci- 
men of a Magnolia 
in bloom. This mag- 
nificent family of 
Magnolias contains 
many varieties of 
both shrub- and tree- 
like habit that form 
highly ornamental 
specimens for lawn 
decoration. Sheltered 
situations and deep, 
moist soils prove 
congenial. 


Gay With Color 

On the left is shown an example of 
elaborate lawn bedding. The long beds 
parallel with the walk are planted with 
Geraniums, bordered with red Alternan- 
theras ; the quarter - circle bed in the 
foreground is planted with Ageratum, 
blue in the center, white in the outer 
sections, all being bordered and divided 
with red Alternantheras. The large cir- 
cular bed in the center is planted with 
Cannas, surrounded by pink and white 
Geraniums, edged with red Alternan- 
theras. The crescent bed is filled with 
Cannas, bordered with red Coleus. 


A Combination Vase and Urn 

We picture below a very artis- 
tic garden vase, which, when cov- 
ered with the lid for the winter, 
forms a very attractive urn ; in 
fact, it is seldom that the lid is 
removed for summer plants, the 
figures on the lid being of such 
handsome design. 
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The subject of our central illustration, Berberis Thunbergii, is finely adapted 
for bordering driveways, walks, etc., when such embellishment is needed. It forms 
a low, compact hedge from 2 to 4 feet high, retaining its symmetrical rounded 
form without pruning. The bright green foliage is produced early in the spring 
and carried until late autumn. During the fall and all winter long it is enlivened 
by a profusion of bright scarlet berries. It will succeed in partial shade and is 
perfectly hardy. 


Bedding on a Slope 

Design bedding on a side hill or slope is often 
more effective than on level ground, especially 
when to be viewed from a distance, for the col- 
ored patterns stand out boldly against the green 
grassy background. The bedding shown in the ob- 
long view is composed of red- and yellow-leaved 
Alternantheras, Geraniums, Begonia Vernon, Cen- 
taurea candidissima. Golden Feather, blue Lobelia, 
etc., with a background of Cannas and Agaves. 


A Simple Floral Sun-Dial 

A sun-dial of plants on the grass forms a unique and most interesting 
lawn adornment. The dial above is cut right in the sod and is strewn 
with white gravel ; the numerals are of red Alternanthera and the shade 
finger of Arborvits. For further details in regard to sun-dials, see page 131. 
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Double - Flowering Rudbeckia, “'Golden Glow” 
This comparatively new plant, Rudbeckia laciniata fl. pi., is one 
of the very finest hardy herbaceous perennials for lawn groups, 
for the hardy border, or for garden • decoration. It grows 6 to 
8 feet high, and produces continuously during the late sum- 
mer months rich pure yellow double flowers, on long stems. 
The clump illustrated below contains three plants. 


A Shady, Hedge - Enclosed Garden Seat 
The picture above shows an inviting cozy retreat on a hot summer’s day; a comfortable 


seat under a large shade tree, walled in by a 


hedge of Arborvitte. The larger pyramidal 
effects at the corners and 
entrances was produced by 
planting larger specimens of 
good shape, and keeping 
the entire hedge trimmed 
to form. 


A Stone Seat 

This rather pretentious 
seat of stone is suitable for 
large formal grounds. 
While expensive, it is dur- 
able and elegant. 
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The Snowdrop Tree 

The subject of our illustration below is the Snowdrop tree, 
Halesia tetraptera. It is a fine and nicely formed specimen, 
attained by a little care in pruning when young. The pro- 
fusion of silvery white, bell-shaped flowers produced in May 
fairly veils the tree, giving it a fairy-like appearance. It is a 
very hardy tree and easily grown. There are several fine 
varieties of snowdrop trees ; perhaps H. diptera is the most 
beautiful of all, but not quite so haroy. 


A Unique Lawn Adornment 

Is shown above, suitable for the grounds of a sum- 
mer cottage or country home. It is constructed to 
represent a saw-buck, log and saw. A hollow log 
about 6 feet long is placed upon a rustic "buck;” 
the log is filled with soil, in which various trailing 
and upright -growing plants are planted. Some grove 
from the ends and others through holes cut in the 
sides, where knot-holes are not available. The plants 
shown in the illustration are Dracaena indivisa. Dwarf 
Canna, Variegated Ground Ivy (Nepeta), Trailing 
Nasturtium, Maurandia, Variegated Vinca, etc. The 
rustic saw, made from a board, may be covered with 
Kenilworth Ivy {Linaria cymbalaria) , which should 
be planted in the ground at the lower end of the 
saw. 
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A Back Yard Transformation 

Back yards — what barren wastes too many of them are ! An 
old barrel or two, a few heaps of ashes decorated with rusty cans, 
and the results of household accidents ! Such was the forbidding 
desert-like aspect of our picture on the right, before the new 
occupants transformed it into an oasis of verdure and flowers, pleas- 
ing to behold from the back windows. A refreshing plot of grass, 
confined, it is true, by the angular boundaries of a high board fence ; 
but the harsh effect has been softened with climbers and borders 
planted with varied hardy and annual plants. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the vine-embowered retreat in the rear was found 
necessary to secure privacy from the neighbors’ admiring eyes. A few 
flower seeds and plants would create a similar result in many 
communities. 


Suburban Home Environments 

The American suburbanite, if he be something of a 
traveler, breathes a deep sigh of relief on returning 
from abroad, at the open, free-to-all charms of his own 
and his neighbor’s home environments. The united 
stretches of lawn, the colored flower beds; the street, a 
sylvan avenue of arching elms, all to be viewed from a 
cool vine -decked piazza, with an opportunity to salute 
a passing friend : this is typically American, and in re- 
freshing contrast to the walled grounds usual to many 
European homes, where custom has handed down 
notions of such exclusiveness that they must be shut 
off from the outside world with barriers of stone or 
brick 8 to 12 feet high, crowned with broken glass 
from which even the vines shrink! An unbroken stretch 
of lawn forms the charm about suburban homes. 


1 
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Formal Bedding in City Grounds 

The restricted areas devoted to lawns and gardens in the 
city usually necessitate formality in treatment to harmonize with 
the architectural surroundings and the rigid angles and boundary 
lines of the grounds. The smaller picture shows a pleasing bed- 
ding effect under these conditions. The columnar Junipers, the 
box-edged patterned flower beds, broad straight walk, fountains, 
etc., are all in keeping. The natural or picturesque style of 
planting in this place would be incongruous — entirely out of 
harmony with the formal city spaces. 


An Oasis in the City 

A modern residential street in an American 
city is shown at the right. The lawns, though 
small, are unfettered by fences, hedges or even 
boundary lines, thus presenting quite a charming 
effect in their unity of combination, delighting 
not only their owners, but every passer-by. The 
open freedom of such home surroundings has 
a restful and refreshing influence, particularly 
for the overworked business man, whose senses 
are unconsciously worried by the unpleasant 
impressions of a restricted office. It 
is fortunate that the democratic ten- 
dencies of well-to-do Americans find 
expression in such community of 
home environments as this, which 
reflects a wholesome and refining in- 
fluence upon the people at large. 
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Small, Fretty Trees for Small Grounds 

The Japanese Maples, the "blood -leaved” variety of which we show at 
foot of page, form strikingly handsome shrub-like trees for lawn decoration, 

and especially 
for grounds of 
limited area. 
The leaves of 
some are finely 
dissected; oth- 
ers have foliage 
colored with 
yellow, pink, 
maroon and red, 
giving them 
during the en- 
tire summer a 
rich autumnal 
appearance. 


A Village Yard 

The surroundings of many village homes are often 
possessed of greater charm than the more pretentious 
environments of suburban residences. The simple 
architecture of the village house is often partially hid- 
den under a drapery of climbing Roses, Honeysuckles 
or other vines, and the "yard” is usually large enough 
to afford comfort under the shade of its several trees, 
and sufficiently embellished with shrubs and flowers to 
denote refinement and taste. 

The garden space at our left is further orna- 
mented with a pretty example of scroll bedding, the 
groundwork of which is yellow Alternanthera, edged 
with Echeveria. The scroll is of red Alternanthera, 
allowed to grow taller. 
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A Picturesque Back Yard 



Back yards are difficult to treat from an 
artistic standpoint. The angular boundaries 
of these usually restricted areas seldom per- 
mit of irregular shrubbery, tree and plant 
groupings, which ordinarily would be utilized 
to break the hard outlines and punctuate 
the surface monotony. In the yard beneath 
the difficulties have, however, been well over- 
come by some picturesque flower beds and a 
vine -draped fence. It is an object lesson 
of what may be accomplished in thousands 
of similar spaces. 


A Cottager’s Flower Garden 

Here is a not uncommon scene in the 
back yard of a village cottage. It is easily 
seen that in this place flowers are loved for 
their individualities, and not for their deco- 
rative value, in enhancing the beauty of the 
surroundings. If the garden contained only 
about one -half of the quantity of plants, 
and they were formed into an irregular 
boundary border, with a stretch of green 
grass in the center, the clump of hardy 
Phlox remaining as it is, the effect would 
be much more pleasing. 
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OLD-FASHIONED TOPIARIAN WORK 


Topiarian work is the clipping of trees, shrubs, etc., into 
artificial form. The examples delineated are modified survivals of 
an ancient English practice, which commenced with the trimming 
of hedges placed about pleasure grounds or garden enclosures 
as a protection from the winds and to secure privacy. These 
hedges were often clipped into geometrical shapes, — such as 
castle -like walls with bastions, etc. The artificiality of the hedge 
gradually led to shaping the evergreen trees and shrubs in the 


garden into spires, globes, pyramids 
and other forms, for at that period 
there was a scarcity of diversified form 
among trees, and particularly among 
evergreens, consequently there was 
nothing to do but clip to the height, 
shape or size desired to fit the gar- 
den design. During the seventeenth 




century topiary work be- 
came the prevailing fash- 
ion of formal English 
gardens, and it was then 
considered a very orna- 
mental feature, but eventu- 
ally the topiary gardener 
became so proficient that 
it led him to producing 
such extravagant forms 
from the Yew tree as 
peacocks, bears, dogs, 
deer, fish, ships and 
other grotesque objects, . 
these absurdities tending 
to the downfall of his 
"art” by creating such a 
revulsion of taste that 
the extremes of the fash- 
ion fell into disuse. The 
English Yew, however, is 
a long-lived tree, so that 
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ers and retreats of Yew or other evergreens, thus secur- 
ing the exclusiveness and privacy still so dear to many 
English people. But there now being available trees 
and shrubs from different countries, supplying diverse 
form and size, it is no longer necessary to carve trees 
into various shapes to fit appropriate positions as of old; 
this modern topiary work, being more rational, is often 
very attractive when well placed in conjunction with suitable 
architecture and in formal plots, giving handsome dividing 
lines and shelters and a strong background for floral color. 


many examples from the 
hands of the "vegetable sculp- 
tor” are still to be seen in 
some of the old English gar- 
dens where they are cherished, 
not on account of their 
beauty, but for traditional 
associations and the interest 
and curiosity they inspire. 
Modernized topiary work 
still remains a feature of the 
pleasure grounds on many 
British estates, a trace of the 
Tudor aspect being retained 
in the rectangular inclosures 
walled with ornamental 
hedges, the alcoves for statu- 
ary or seats, the "pleached’’ 
(tree-arched) walks, the bow- 
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“Italian” Topiary Gardens 



Old-Fashioned Sun-Dials 

The primitive clock — a sun-dial — is considered a necessary adjunct to the old- 
fashioned formal garden, not only for its quaintness, but as an ornamental feature, 
for it lends itself to either simple or elaborate mounting and surroundings as desired, 
and besides it always proves an interesting object, there being a fascination in the 
''silent heart language of the old dial” that appeals especially to philosophizing youth 
as they wonderingly watch Time’s flight being measured by the imperceptibly moving 
shadow that holds direct communication with the fountain of light. The sun-dial 
inspires added interest when it is so made that it shows approximately correct sun’s 
time. To attain this result, the upper edge of the shade-finger must point toward 
the position of the north star, which brings its inclination about parallel with the 
earth’s axis. See detailed instructions on page 31. 


That no one "style” of garden is suited for every 
situation is exemplified by the formal gardens typical 
to the hills of Italy and Greece, which harmonize 
so charmingly with their environments, and yet, when 
imitated on level ground, often appear incongruous. 
Ehfferent gardens and surroundings invite their own 
plans, the possibilities of which if studied rre liicely 
to give more pleasing results than if some set 
fashion were followed. 

The formal designs of the hilly Italian gardens 
were a necessity, occasioned by the steep grades lead- 
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The Maze or Labyrinth 

We present herewith a maze on the grounds 
of a large hotel in California. The object of 
these "puzzle paths” is to render it difficult for 
the uninitiated to reach the bower in the center 
and then find their way out again ; for this 
reason the hedge forming the maze should 
be high enough to prevent being seen over. 
Almost any plan can be devised, intricate or 
otherwise. The plan given below is that of 
an English maze, comparatively simple. Any 
hedge plant that will trim to uniformity and 
is adaptable to the climate may be used. 
The Californian maze is formed of Monterey 
Cypress, which, although it grows naturally 
into large trees, is very amenable to pruning, 
topiary work, etc. 


ing to the villas on the hills. These slopes require to be 
terraced and often walled to create strips of level ground for 
ease in cultivating, walking, etc. Series of rectilinear terraces 
are thus necessarily formed, creating long, narrow perspectives 
and geometrical lines calling for formal treatment, which is 
appropriately supplied by clipping the Yew, Box, Holly and 
other evergreens into columnar, pyramidal, globular and fan- 
tastic topiary forms. Tubs of trimmed Bay trees, fountains, 
urns, statuary, figures, flights of steps, vase-adorned balustrades, 
pergolas, etc., complete the decorative elements of these 
stately Italian enclosures. The "natural” or "picturesque” 
effects under the above conditions would not harmonize 
nearly so well. 

The "Italian” gardens on the estate of Mr. H. H. Hun- 
newell, at Wellesley, Mass., are portrayed on page 6o. The 
finished execution and the element of fitness for the situation 
render these gardens equal in many respects to the best 
European examples of Italian gardens, though these lack the 
contrasting decorative features of marble statuary, etc. 
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THE SUNKEN “DUTCH” GARDEN 



Sunken Gardens are so called because they are situated some- 
what below the level of the lawn or grounds. The typical or arti- 
ficially formed Sunken Garden — an example of which we give on 


this page — is also known as the "Dutch” Garden, having its origin 
in an imitation of some of the old gardens of Holland, where the 
land is so uniformly level that to correct the defects of a flat pros- 
pect artificial verdure- 
clothed terraces or mounds 
of sand were created. 
These were sometimes 
walled with red brick on 
the cultivated side, thus 
supplying greater oppor- 
tunity for varied effects, 
and besides partially 
shielded the enclosures 
from the effects of the 
wind. 

Imitation "Dutch” Gar- 
dens are usually placed 
either in the rear or at 
the side of the house and 
at the foot of a sloping 
lawn, though the charming 
and novel plan is some- 
times adopted of breaking 
a too broad monotonous 
sweep of level lawn by 
forming therein a small 
sunken plot, which does 
not interfere with the vista 
as groupings of trees, 
shrubbery, etc., might do. 
A Sunken Garden so sit- 
uated should not be too 
large, but leave plenty of 
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may be of grass and groupings of flowering 
plants, surrounding a concreted water basin for 
aquatics and a fountain. A Sunken Garden of 
this kind is not suitable for large, bold plants 
and effects, but it invites varied and finished 
execution with smaller plants. The wall -backed 
borders, some facing toward the sun and some 
away from it, enable both sun- and shade -lov- 
ing plants to have congenial situations. Tea 
Roses usually thrive excellently in these pro- 
tected spaces, and appear to splendid advantage 
when viewed from the path above. We have 
seen one of these enclosures devoted exclusively to Roses, 
— beds of them in the center and masses along the 
walls, — a veritable paradise of Roses. 


lawn around it. 1 he prettiest ertects are produced by having the 
lowered space in two levels — the first level to be about 3 feet 
below the surface of the lawn, forming a terrace say 8 feet wide ; 
on this should be a path surrounding the inner or sunken garden 
proper, which should be excavated about 6 feet deep. This arrange- 
ment lends itself to very attractive effects. The terrace path can be 
of white gravel or flat red tiles, and between the path and the outer 
wall should be a border for flowering plants. Creepers that cling 
to rocks or bricks, such as Kenilworth Ivy, Ampelopsis Veitchii, 
etc., can be utilized for draping the walls. 

The flights of entrance steps can be appropriately embellished 
with tubs or vases of plants. The steps and walls, to be "Dutch,” 
should be of red brick. The inner garden can be arranged either 
in a slightly formal design with walks and flower beds, or the middle 
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An Artistic Terrace Garden 

Our engraving reveals an unusually well - arranged and planted terrace. The sloping 
banks are bordered irregularly with hardy shrubbery, the rich coloring of which is enhanced 
by a fringing group of hardy Ferns, which add variety of form and tint. Hardy Ferns are 
not as much utilized for similar purposes as they deserve to be. No plants can equal their 
graceful and pleasing effect. The vase - embellished balustrades and pillars in the illustration 
are decked with Ivy, but iu a dry climate the Japan Ivy {Ampelopsis Veitchii) should be 
substituted. 


Armillary Sphere 

A novel lawn ornament, serving as a 
sun-dial. It is set with the axis point- 
ing north and south at the same incli- 
nation as the axis of the earth. The 
small rings represent the arctic and 
antarctic circles, the broad band the 
equator, on the inner surface of which 
is the dial. As the earth revolves the 
shadow of the band representing the 
meridian falls across the equatorial band, 
indicating the hour. 
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A Unique Sunken Garden 

One of the essential charms of a 
garden is originality, a possession of 
characteristics entirely its own, and 
not a copy of others. The en- 
closure we present at the right 
possesses these traits, the natural 
conditions, a depression in the 
lawn, having been made the most 
of by a boundary wall and steps, 
thus forming a charming sunken 
garden with borders of flowers, 
vines, etc. The evergreen trees in 
the corners add character and break 
the formal horizontal lines of oaths 
and walls. 


A Terrace and Garden 

The best planned garden is that which 
is in harmony with its situation and sur- 
roundings. A happy combination on these 
lines is given at top of page. Nothing 
gaudy nor ephemeral, but a prevailing quiet 
dignity about gardens, terrace and embel- 
lishments in keeping with the buildings they 
adorn and the stately Oaks and Maples 
beyond. The parterre in the middle sur- 
rounding the vase is unique, being com- 
posed of Box planted and trimmed into 
patterns of dark green, which contrast finely against the 
white gravel paths. 



Tfrr* 
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WALLED GARDENS 


Walled Gardens, an example of which is delineated here, are 
largely European institutions, a survival of the troublous ages when 
a strong wall surrounding the home and grounds formed a barrier 
between the inmates and the outside world that afforded a comfort- 




ing sense of security. As traditional customs are not quickly elimi- 
nated, even in garden plans, border walls still remain a feature of 
many British and Continental home grounds, especially in the cities 
and towns, and although no longer needed for protection, they 

accord with the sentiments 
of privacy and exclusive- 
ness in which many Euro- 
pean people indulge. 

These walled spaces, 
when bordering suburban 
roads and streets, often 
present an unbroken face 
on either side for block 
after block, thus impress- 
ing an American accus- 
tomed to broad open 
grounds with a feeling of 
restrained freedom and 
oppressed air, but a peep 
into the gardens dispels 
all gloom and reveals a 
world of beauty. The 
reverse side of the somber 
brick wall is partly veiled 
with Roses, Clematis and 
other flowering climbers 
charmingly entangled and 
gay with color. Other 
sections of the wall are 
draped with dark -leaved 
Ivy and Ampelopsis, which 
forms an effective back- 
ground for stately Sun- 
flowers, Hollyhocks and 
other tall-growing flowers 
and shrubs, which are 
grouped along the border, 
so that they entirely re- 
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lieve the stiff, hard lines of the wall. Other features of these 
Walled Gardens are soft green turf, white gravel paths, a vine- 
decked summer-house in one corner, an arch or two of Climbing 
Roses and Clematis, vases, statuary, and usually a fountain or 
elaborately mounted sun-dial in the middle of the enclosure. 

The plots contain mostly hardy herbaceous blooming plants 
in great variety, thus supplying a succession of brilliant flowers 
throughout the season. The plants recognizable in the engrav- 
ing on page 66 are hardy Phlox, Anemone Japonica, Iris, hardy 
Candytuft, double perennial Sunflowers, Roses, Pinks, etc. 

Walled Gardens certainly do possess some advantages over 
open parterres, especially in the warmth and protection from 
winds and winter’s cold, which enable many plants to be perma- 
nently established that otherwise might not be hardy enough to 
live through the winter, such as Tea Roses, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums, etc. It is getting to be quite the fashion among 
many in this country to have a Walled Garden on their country 
estates. 
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Modest Walled Gardens 

The charms of simple old-fashioned Walled 
Gardens are shown in the pictures on this page. 

The one in the upper corner, with its wealth of 
Roses and other flowers, broad walks, fountain 
and sequestered seat, impresses us with its rest- 
fulness. The enclosure shown beneath is typical 
of many Walled Gardens. One would scarcely con- 
ceive from the outside of the wall of the glories 
of floral beauty contained within, where such old 
favorite flowers are seen as Canterbury Bells, 
double Rockets, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, Pansies, 

Poppies, etc., all kept in order behind the edging of box. 
Here is to be found a plentiful supply of flowers all summer. 
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A Pretty Corner 

Here may be seen a delightful flower garden 
nook, the large stone seat shaded by trees, the cobble- 
stone paths, winding among beds of Begonias, Gera- 
niums, Roses and other flowers, all composing into a 
pretty corner. 

An Old-Fashioned Garden 

The large engraving represents a 
fine old-fashioned garden with box- 
edged borders, massed with favorite 
old hardy flowers, such as Clove 
Pinks, Madonna Lilies, Tiger and 
Turk’s Cap Lilies, Lavender, Col- 
umbines, Sweet Williams, Delphin- 
iums, Torch Lilies, Wallflowers, etc. 

The walls are festooned with vines, 
including Ivy, Clematis, Honey- 
suckle, etc. 
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The Lily-Bordered Walk 

Among old-fashioned hardy flowering plants 
perhaps none is • a greater favorite or more 
beautiful than Lilium candidum, shown be- 
low. It is popularly known as Madonna 
Lily, Annunciation Lily, White Garden Lily, 
etc. It is especially effective when grown in 
bold masses or in rows bordering back gar- 
den walks, drives, etc., where the brilliancy of 
the snow-white flowers makes its influence 
felt against the greenery of surrounding trees 
and shrubs. This Lily does not like being 
coddled, thriving best where it can remain un- 
disturbed for years in good garden soil. 


A Grandmother’s Garden 

Here we depict a typical old - fashioned country 
garden, such as our grandmothers used to have. The 
ancient house was surrounded by shade trees, the 
old picket fence bordered with dignified Hollyhocks 
and Sunflowers, guarding Live- for -evers. Day Lilies, 
Gilliflowers, Poppies, "Sturtions,” Larkspurs, Snap- 
dragons, and many other favorite posies. The edg- 
ings of Thrift or Sea Pinks, and the Virgin’s Bower 
gracefully wedded to the fence and bushes, add their 
charm to the happy old place. 
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THE GARDENS OF JAPAN 


Lilies, Maples, and end with the Chrysanthemums. The Japanese indulge in 
much sentiment in regard to their flowers, which are interwoven in their 
minds with poetical and traditional associations. 

In their decorative gardens the Japanese idolize landscape effects scarcely 
less than their National flowers. Even in gardens of small dimen- 
sions they imitate in miniature, hills, mountains, lakes, islands, ravines, 

waterfalls, and other component 
parts of a picturesque landscape. 
Often these gardens are not over 
30 feet square, appearing to us as 
mere doll’s gardens, though accord- 
ing to Japanese ideas they repre- 
sent the perfection of landscape art. 
To attain such results and false 
perspectives, requires consummate 
skill and ingenuity in which, how- 
ever, the Japanese are very profi- 
cient, landscape gardening having 
been practiced by them as one of 
the fine arts since the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Although they have two or 
three different schools, or methods, 
they all teach that "The Art itself 
is Nature.” 

Besides imitating nature, the 
Japanese impart to their designs 
some symbolical character, senti- 
ment or historical tableaux, which 
renders their gardening art very 
complex. Features of Japanese 
gardens other than those mentioned 
above are beds of pretty gravel, 
representing the dry course of some 
stream through which are placed 
colored stepping stones. The posi- 
tions of the trees, such as the 
"View -Perfecting Tree,” "Tree of 
Solitude,” etc. , are regulated accord- 
ing to traditional rules, a few dwarf 
trees or shrubs being trained to 
represent a forest, etc. 


The Japanese are a flower-worshiping people, their holidays being festi- 
vals devoted to favorite flowers. On these days men, women, and even tod- 
dling children go forth to admire the seasonal bloom in the gardens and 
orchards. These festal occasions commence when the Plums are in blossom 
in February, and follow in succession throughout the season, with the flower- 
ing of the Cherries, Paeonies, Azaleas, Wistarias, Iris, Morning-Glories, Lotus 
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The Iris Gardens of Japan 

The Japanese Irises (/. Kamp- 
feri) are magnificent hardy- flow- 
ering plants, growing 2 to 3 feet 
high, forming large clumps and 
bearing during June and July im- 
mense flat flowers, the colors and 
variegations of which are innu- 
merable and of rare beauty. 
These Irises are moisture -loving, 
and, although they will thrive in 
ordinary gardens, they attain their 
greatest perfection of growth in 
a deep, rich, moist soil, as along 
the borders of streams, etc. In 
Japan the Iris gardens are usually 
situated so that they can at times 
be flooded. 


A Wistaria - Fringed 
Japanese Arbor 

The "Japs” are very fond of 
their magnificent Wistarias, which 
they train in all sorts of ways : 
but none is more popular than 
on a garden arbor. They think 
that a Wistaria against a wall 
loses all grace and beauty, and 
prefer the long tassels of purple 
and white flowers to fringe some 
structure such as we portray at 
the left. 
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THE CACTUS GARDEN 


The Cactus family contains plants of many distinctive and striking forms, 
some being most singular and grotesque. The flowers of many are of gor- 
geous coloring, and there are others of dainty beauty. Again, there are 
varieties producing gaily colored seed -pods or fruits, some of which adorn 
the plants for months. 

Many Cacti have hand- 
some spines, some be- 
ing as white as snow, 
others rosy, orange, etc. ; 
the combined coloring of 
these in a collection of 
varieties glistens in the 
sunlight, producing the 
tints of the rainbow. Very 
unique and attractive ef- 
fects may be attained in 
the summer garden with 
various types of Cacti. 

A collection grouped with 
Agaves, Aloes, Euphorbias 
and other succulents, and 
associated with Palms, 

Yuccas and Ornamental 
Grasses, forms an inter- 
esting subtropical garden, 
as may be imagined from 
the central engraving. 

Other ways of utilizing 
these curious plants to ad- 
vantage is in a rockery, 
where a group may be very^ 
picturesque. Fine bedding 
effects can also be pro- 
duced with a sufficient 
quantity of suitable kinds 
of Cacti, which are procurable at prices comparing favorably with those of 
bedding plants. Owing to the small size and diversified coloring of appro- 
priate bedding Cacti, very intricate and delicate designs may be produced. 
The tall columnar-growing Cereus giganteus, shown in the illustration, is a 
splendid plant for a decorative specimen, either in the garden or kept in a 
large tub on the piazza or terrace. A bed composed entirely of the Opuntia 


varieties (Prickly Pear or Indian Fig type) produces a very bold effect; they 
bloom freely all summer, the glistening orange and yellow blossoms being 
strikingly showy. 

Although Cacti are typically American plants, they are seldom used 

in our northern states, 
particularly in decorative 
gardening, for the reason, 
no doubt, of the preva- 
lent idea that they are 
expensive and of difficult 
culture. Such impres- 
sions, however, deserve to 
be considerably modified, 
as the culture of the 
Cactus family is very 
simple, the only thing to: 
guard against being stag- 
nant moisture. An open 
sunny situation should be 
given them, and the soil 
should be of porous, 
sandy texture. If the 
garden soil is heavy, pre-^ 
pare the bed by mixing 
in plenty of ' sand, an4 
underneath have a layer 
of coarse stone or brick 
rubbish to provide effi- 
cient drainage. If the 
plants are to remain in 
their pots (the latter be- 
ing plunged in the bed), 
then a sufficient quantity 
of ashes and cinders or 
coarse gravel must be 
placed underneath to insure perfect drainage. By taking these precautions, 
the plants may be safely supplied with an abundance of water throughout 
the summer, thus insuring luxuriance during this, their growing and flow- 
ering period. During the winter the plants must be stored in a green- 
house or light room or cellar, and be kept comparatively dormant, cool 
and dry for best summer results. 
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A Bed of Ornamental Grasses 

Below we illustrate a handsome bed of tropical effect, composed entirely of 
Ornamental Grasses. The tall Reeds in the center are Arundo Donax ; they 
are about i8 feet high. The middle row is composed of Eulalia zebrina, the 
Japan Zebra GrasS; and the outside row is Pennisetum longistylum. 


EULALIA JAPONICA 

Ornamental Grasses 

Among the hardy Ornamental Grasses there are 
some that are particularly adapted for the em- 
bellishment of lawns as individual groups, for 
interspersing in the garden or herbaceous border, 
for naturalizing in the wild garden, and for sub- 
tropical bedding, where they contribute grace and 
variety. The 
Grasses most usu- 
ally grown for 
specimen groups 
we briefly de- 
scribe. The 
Pampas Grass 
( Gynerium argen - 
teurn) , illustrated 
on page 75, 
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Stipa pennata, or Feather Grass, is a fine dwarf Orna- 
mental Grass. Pennisetum longistylum is one of the 
most beautiful of low-growing Grasses ; it grows 
about 2 feet high, with gracefully arching narrow leaves, 
veiled with nodding, feathery flower-heads that look 
like a silvery cloud, making a beautiful border for 
sub-tropical beds. Pennisetum Rueppelianum, an an- 
nual variety about a foot high, it almost as effective. 

Although the above perennial Grasses are consid- 
ered hardy, yet in exposed localities it is well to cut 
them off and mulch their roots, especially the Arundo. 


forms a noble and beautiful plant, growing from 6 to I2 feet high, according to soil and 
location. The large silvery plumes are particularly effective against the dark background of 
some evergreen or other shrubbery. The next important Grass is the Eulalia japonica, of 
which there are now three prominent varieties: Variegata, green leaves striped lengthwise with 
white; Zebrina, green leaves striped crosswise with yellow; and Gracillima univittata, a dwarfer 
sort. The Eulalias form elegant and graceful plants, as our illustration on page 74 will show. 
These groups, however, are not in bloom. The feathery flower-spikes appear in September, when 
the plants stand about 6 feet high. Arundo Donax is a splendid Bamboo-like Grass or Reed, of 
very tropical effect, growing in rich soil. If kept moist, it frequently grows I2 to 15 feet 
high in one season. It is the tall grass shown in the large illustration on page 74- 


pampas GRASS 
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SUBTROPICAL GARDENS AND 
EFFECTS 

The adornment of lawns, gardens and grounds 
largely depends upon two factors — color and 
form. The effect of color alone, even though 
arranged into most glowing beds and artistic 
designs, leaves an impression of something 
lacking, the need of a counterpoise ; the lacking 
element is variety of form, to relieve monotony 
and flatness and. supply enhancing contrasts. 
Diversified surface -form as well as the marginal 
contour of gardens, etc., is usually attained with 
trees and shrubbery, but there is a growing 
taste for additional bold picturesque effects — 
something suggestive of the stately grandeur of 
luxuriant tropical vegetation. 

This taste has led to the introduction into 
gardens of large-leaved so-called " subtropical” 
foliage plants, the characteristics of which, no- 
bility of form and habit, luxuriant growth, and 
exuberant and graceful leafage, render them of 
high decorative value, either grown as specimens 
or boldly grouped. When there is a choice of 
location for the large-leaved tropical plants, con- 
sideration should be given to their shelter from 
strong winds, which might, on some stormy day, 
disfigure the leaves. The kinds grown for flow- 
ers require, of course, a sunny position, but of 
the varieties grown for their foliage, many have 
an enhanced picturesque effect when placed 
where the flickering lights and shadows from a 
background of trees can play on them. Fine 
specimens may be grown individually either in 
the ground or in tubs, when they will add artistic 
variety, but the charm of informal grouping 
should be the most conspicuous. Most impos- 
ing effects are also produced by massing the 
subjects toward the marginal or background, 
thus adding to the breadth of the scene. 


ARAL! A PAPYRIFERA 
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Subtropical plants, being of 
luxuriant growth, naturally re- 
quire for early effects and per- 
fect results an abundance of 
food and moisture. The soil 
must be prepared deep and rich, 
and efficiently drained, so that 
plenty of water can be given the 
plants and beds during hot, dry 
weather. If the soil is porous 
and in good condition, turn the 
hose on them for an hour or 
more every day. 

Among the most noble plants 
for subtropical effects are some 
that require to be wintered over 
in the greenhouse in pots or 
tubs, including Acalyphas, Aga- 
panthus, for tubs; Abutilons, es- 
pecially the variegated -leaved 
sorts ; Agaves, Aralias (figured 
on page 76); Coleus, Drac^nas, 

Cycas; Papyrus, for moist places; 

Cactus, especially Cereus gigan- 
teus, Musas or Banana plants 
(illustrated on this page); Palms, 
either in tubs or plunged pots ; 

Rubber Plants, etc. 

Among the bulbous- and tuber- 
ous-rooted plants we have also a few that produce growths of tropical 
aspect, the bulbs or tubers of which should be wintered over in a 
dormant condition in a warm place, as under a greenhouse bench. 
Included among the suitable kinds are Amorphophallus, Caladiums, 
both the variegated-leaved and the "Elephant’s Ear.” Cannas, Callas, 
Crinums and Elyacinthus candicans are all effective. 

Another showy class of subtropical plants may be grown from 
seeds, which should be started about February, that the plants may 
be good and strong before setting out in May. We give a list 
of varieties that may be grown frPm seeds on page 78. Very pleas- 
ing permanent subtropical effects are attainable with suitable hardy 


plants and those that are hardy with protection. Among such sub- 
jects we mention Acanthus, hardy Bamboos, and the giant reed 
Arundo ; Bocconiae, giant Fennel, Funkias, Royal Ferns, Gunneras, 
for\ moist situations; giant Rhubarb, Verbascums, Yuccas, and Tri- 
tomas. Nor must we forget the important hardy ornamental grasses 
Pampas, Eulalia and Erianthus. Ailanthus and Paulownia, although 
naturally they form trees, yet if young plants are set out and 
cut back to the roots every spring, the new growth will produce 
enormous and very beautiful leaves, larger than are borne on the 
trees. Ailanthus is a stately hardy perennial, with large and beau- 
tiful foliage. 
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A Subtropical Garden of Annuals 

A very beautiful subtropical garden may be produced in one season by 
growing suitable plants from seeds, a good example of this kind being depicted 
beneath. The seeds should be sown early, say about February, in the green- 
house or window, so that the plants may be well started when removed 
to their places in the open ground in May. Among the plants of tropical 
effect that may be grown from seed we mention Amaranthus, both "Prince’s 
Feather” and the large colored -leaved varieties; Acacia Lophantha, which grows 
quickly to a tall and graceful shape, with pinnate leaves; Beets, the ornamen- 
tal-leaved sorts. The white-leaved Centaureas and Cinerarias, for edgings, con- 


A BED OF MUSAS 

trast finely. Coleus and the 
Daturas are good. Papaw, 
Eucalyptus globulus and Gre- 
villea robusta, though trees in 
the tropics, grow quickly from 
seeds and are beautifully effec- 
tive the first season. Humea 
elegans is tall, stately and 
graceful, with long, weeping 
pendants of ruby blossoms. 
The exuberant -leaved Meli- 
anthus is fine, the noble and 
massive foliage of the Nicoti- 
anas, Ricinus, Solanums and 
Wigandias is indispensable ; nor 
should we forget the Perillas 
and Zeas. Cannas and Musas 
may also be grown from seed, 
but unless sown very early 
would scarcely be large enough 
to be effective until late in the 
season. 
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Subtropical Effects in Southern Climes 

A street scene in sunny Pasadena, California, is portrayed 
in the upper engraving. Noble Palms line the way, and trop- 
ical vegetation of various kinds impresses with magnificence 
the residential surroundings. 

In the lower corner we show a grand Palm on a New 
Orleans lawn. The variety is Phoenix Canariensis, and it 
is one of the finest specimens in the United States. It is 
about sixteen years old, over 25 feet high and 30 feet in 
diameter. It imparts an unapproachable tropical effect to the 
surroundings, and of course, is the cynosure of all visitors. 


Palms for Northern Lawns 

The magnificent tropical effects supplied by 
Palms in southern climes cannot be enjoyed in de- 
veloped grandeur in northern gardens, though healthy 
representatives may be removed from the greenhouses 
to sheltered positions on the lawn during the sum- 
mer, where they will impart some of their nobility of 
aspect to the surroundings. As Palms on northern 
lawns can only be allowed to remain in the open air 
during the warm summer months, it is well not to 
remove them from their pots, but plunge the pots in 
the ground, after placing a good layer of ashes and 
cinders underneath to insure perfect drainage, and 
prevent worms from working their way into the pots. 
Under these conditions a continuous abundance of 
water may be supplied, and they should make a fine 
growth for winter, especially if a situation should be 
selected where the Palms may be partially shaded 
from the effects of the hottest sun. 
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Palms on the Lawn 
Well-grown Palms, in tubs 
or pots sunk in the lawn in 
summer, give an elegant trop- 
ical effect. Put two inches 
of ashes underneath for 
drainage and to prevent in- 
gress of worms. Positions 
sheltered from full power 
of the hot sun should be 
selected, so that the leaves 
will not be burned, and 
the plants must not suffer 
for lack of water. Such a 
change of treatment ” har- 
dens” Palms and often 
seems to give them new 
life and vigor. 


A Noble Subtropical Plant 

^ Gunnera manicata, illustrated below, is one of the most noble foliage 
plants for tropical effects on a lawn or in the subtropical garden. Well- 

, grown plants often measure 20 to 30 feet across. Moist, rich soil and a 

sunny situation are essential. Sometimes, with a heavy mulch of leaves and 

brush, the roots winter over very well in our northern states. 
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Caladium Esculentum, or “ Elephant’s Ear ” 

To the left we illustrate a fine plant of Caladium escu- 
lentum, popularly known as " Elephant’s Ear,” a tender tuberous- 
rooted plant of very rapid growth if given a warm, well-manured 
situation and abundantly supplied with moisture. 

The leaves sometimes grow 4 feet long by 3 feet 
across. For single specimens on the lawn and for 
subtropical grouping this Caladium is very effec- 
tive, as will be noted from its use in the bed to 
the right of the upper illustration. 


Subtropical Grouping 

To the right we illustrate a beautiful sub- 
tropical effect on a lawn, enhanced by a run- 
ning stream of water, which not only adds 
life to the view, but supplies sufficient mois- 
ture for the plants to attain luxuriant 
perfection. The large-leaved plants in the 
foreground are Caladium esculentum; the 
tall Reeds are Arundo Donax. The rocky 
water wall is clothed with English Ivy, 
which thrives finely in this moist situation. 
The groups are effectively placed, contrast- 
ing well with the stretches of open lawn. 
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advantage than when grown in large masses. In the 
Rosarium, quantities of bush Roses should be planted 
in large beds with a few evergreen shrubs inter- 
mingled to brighten the flowers by contrast and supply 
foliage, in which bedding Roses are sometimes de- 
ficient. For the latter reason the ground surrounding 
Rose beds should be carpeted with grass, thus sup- 
plying the counterpoise of greenery. 

To render the Rosarium more picturesque and ef- 
fective, climbing and trailing Roses should be utilized 
on arbors, covered walks, arches and pillars; a Rose 
hedge, a sturdy shrub, or sm.all tree festooned with 
wild roses, a rocky bank clothed with the climbers. 


ROSES AND ROSARIUMS 

The Rose is the "Queen of Flowers,” and without exception is the most popular flower 
grown. The family includes over one hundred species, from almost every country on the globe, 
Australia being the only country without a native Rose. From this world-wide material hybridizers 
have created and disseminated varieties innumerable. 

The selections of Roses now in cultivation through the natural process of " the survival of 
the fittest” comprise, in consequence, the most beautiful and diversified types and varieties of any 
age; though with the limited space at our disposal we will not attempt to describe their merits. 
In fact, the inbreeding between various classes has produced so many hybrids that mingle and 
modify the typical characteristics of both parents, that even the newly introduced sub-classes scarcely 
enable Rosarians to satisfactorily classify all varieties. It suffices for our purpose to mention that 
we now have Roses adaptable for almost any requirement ; for winter or summer flowering, of 
bush habit, climbing, trailing; hardy, tender, double, semi-double, single, clustered, etc.; and of 
colors, every shade and tint, gorgeous or delicate, from white to almost black is represented, except- 
ing blue. 

Many enthusiastic Rose lovers establish " Rosariums” or gardens devoted exclusively to Roses. 
A plantation of this kind artistically arranged and well furnished with the numerous classes and 
varieties of hardy Roses forms a scene of unrivaled beauty, for Roses never appear to better 
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A Rose -Decked Piazza 

H ere we illustrate the "Crimson Rambler” Rose 
trained to a piazza trellis. It is perhaps the most 
beautiful climbing Rose grown, bearing great quan- 
tities of small double crimson flowers in immense 
clusters. 
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An Arcade of Roses 

The Rose-arched walk, viewed above, forms one of the most beautiful flora! dis- 
plays imaginable when the Roses are in bloom. The arches here were made by fastening 
curved iron rods on stout posts, though regular garden arches covered with wire netting 
are procurable and exceedingly effective. In northern climates any of the hardy Climb- 
ing Roses are suitable for covering arches, and in southern states the Noisette Roses would 
be beautiful. Climbing Roses are not so largely grown in this country as they deserve 
to be. There are many situations about the garden ,• 
and grounds wheVe a plant or two of these most 
beautiful of all climbers could be utilized to great 
advantage, not only for arches, summer-houses, cov- 
ered walks, piazzas, walls, etc,, but in the most pic- 
turesque of all ways in clambering over hedge-rows, 
old shrubs, tree stumps, stone fences, etc. For this 
purpose the single "Memorial” Rose is effective. 




“ Noisette ” Roses 

The ''Noisette” Climbing Roses are the most beautiful for southern latitudes. 


“Yellow Rambler” Roses 

The hardy "Rambler” Climbing Roses are the best for cold climates. 
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Climbing Roses for Picturesque Effects 

We do not know of any class of moderate -growing climbers capable of producing 
such artistic effects as climbing Roses. Xhe long, lithesome branches drooping and sway- 
ing overhead with the weight of the blossoms inspire admiration. There are many ways 
in which climbing Roses may be grown for picturesque effect; not only on the veranda and 
garden trellis, but on arches over walks, on summer-houses, fences, pillars, festoons along 
wires stretched from post to post, scrambling over bushes, shrubs, stone walls, trailing 
over rocky embankments, etc. In cold climates we are obliged to depend upon the 

hardiest climbing Roses, of which, forti^nately, 
there is now a good variety, the double-flow- 
ering sorts including such colors as pale rose, 
yellow, straw and orange, blush white, pure 
white', deep crimson, bright pink, rosy carmine, 
etc. The best of this class, perhaps, are the 
" Ramblers,” the Crimson Rambler being ex- 
ceptionally fine. In single hardy climbing Roses 
the Wild Prairie Rose {R. setigera) is a rampant 


grower. The "Memorial Rose” {R. Wichuraiana) , 
while a typical creeping Rose for rock, banks, etc., 
can also be trained as a climber. This Rose has 
produced some good single, semi-double and double 
seedlings of various colors. 

In the southern states the tender climbing Roses 
may be grown outdoors, which include the gorgeous 
Noisettes or Climbing Teas, Washington, Carmine 
Pillar, etc., as beneath, although these may also be 
grown outside in the north if they are carefully pro- 
tected in winter. 
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A Rambling Rose 
IN THE Shrubbery 


A Panorama of Roses 

A typical Rosarium is shown in 
the upper view, with beds and borders 
furnished with luxuriant Rose bushes 
— Roses everywhere, climbing over the 
summer-house, covered walk, etc. 


Pillar Roses 

A pretty way to grow 
Climbing Roses is to 
train them to strong 
posts, thus forming a 
pillar of Roses. Grown 
in this way they break 
the surface monotony 
and form attractive 
features of the garden. 
We once saw a row of 
these bordering a lawn 
driveway, dotting with 
novel effect the level 
greensward and back- 
ground of shrubbery 
with spires of red, white, 
yellow and blush. 


Hardy Climbing Roses 
create a charmingly pic- 
turesque effect when 
clambering over and 
through sturdy shrubs 
and low trees which 
they garland with long 
sprays of bloom. We 
illustrate below a good 
example of this kind. 

The "Rambler” Roses 
and Prairie Rose hybrids 
are useful for this pur- 
pose. 
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Japanese Hardy Climbing Rose 


A Japanese Rose but little known, 
Rosa multiflora Japonica, is the sub- 
ject of our engraving to the left. It 
is hardy, and a fine climber for either 
trellis work or for massing in borders. 
The flowers, about an inch across, are 
borne in immeiVse clusters, are pure 
satiny white, with a bunch of yellow 
stamens. They have a rich rose fra- 
grance, which perfumes the air for a 
long distance. The flowers are followed 
by an abundance of large red fruits 
that ornament the plants all winter. 


A Vista Through the Roses 

A rustic retreat, entwined with hardy Climbing Roses, is 
represented at top of page, a delightful spot from which to 
view a pleasing prospect, enhanced by the pervading influence 
of Climbing Roses. 
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A Rose -.Bowered Entrance 

Climbing Roses, trained on lattice or wire trellises against veran- 
das and over doorways, with their long branches garlanded with blossoms 
tossing to and fro, form a pleasing picture. Positions of this kind 
are often the most congenial to robust -growing Roses, as a free 
circulation of air is permitted through the branches, which reduces 
any tendency of the foliage to mildew. Be sure that the soil is rich 
and deep and well drained, and that the plants do not suffer for lack 
of water. Any of the hardy climbing Roses can be utilized for cold 
climates, and the Noisette Roses for the south. 


A Living Rose Basket 


A very pretty effect may be produced on lawns or in 
gardens by growing the monthly everblooming Roses closely 
planted in a basket-like bed similar to that illustrated to 
the right ; the taller bushes should be planted towards the 
center, or if they are about of one size have the ground 
rounded up to the center. The outside hordering should 
be formed of rattan or suitable wire edging to simulate a 
basket ; the handle may he composed of an arch of wire or 
other material clothed with climbing Roses. Taste must 
dictate the variety of colors. We once saw a "Rose Lawn” 
adorned with a number of basket beds similar to this. Each 

basket being 
planted with 


Koses of one 
color, and all bas- 
kets of a differ - 
I'; ent shade, the 

Mi. 

'A effect was superb. 
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Arches of Roses 

Garden walks are rendered most charming by 
spanning them with arches to form arcades over 
which climbing Roses scramble with picturesque 
freedom; the Roses so trained are not only seen 
to best advantage, but the effect of arches and 
pillars of Roses or other flowers relieves gardens 
of monotonous flatness. For northern climates 
any of the hardy climbing Roses may be used ; 
different colors on different arches would be 
effective. The Double -Flowering "Rambler” 
class is especially recommended, and the Me- 
morial Rose — Rosa Wichuraiana — has been used 
very effectively in this way. In the southern 
country the glorious continuous-flowering Noi- 
sette section of Roses can be utilized. 


A Hedge of Roses 

If there is anything more beautiful than a well-grown hedge 
of Roses in bloom, we do not know of it. Roses grown on 
their own roots should be used exclusively; enrich and prepare 
the ground to a good depth, and if the soil is not naturally 
porous it should be underdrained, as Roses do not thrive in 

waterlogged soil. Stakes or other supports should be given the 
plants until they grow strong and stocky, and do not allow any 
shoots to exceed 3 feet in length for two or three years, then 
permit them to grow only a foot a year until the maximum 

height is reached; this method induces the lower branches to 

better fill up the base. Mulch well with rotted manure in 

the fall. The Hardy Hybrid Perpetual Roses should be used 
lor forming hedges in cold latitudes. 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS AND BORDERS 


Old-fashioned hardy gardens were usually composed largely 
of herbaceous perennials, which may be described as handsome 
flowering plants, the roots of which form large clumps and live 
year after year in the ground, while the tops die down each 
winter. The gardens usually contained such grand old plants as 
P^onias, Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Columbines, Delphiniums, 
Canterbury Bells, Day Lilies, Lilies- of -the -Valley, Phloxes, Fleur- 
de-lis, Japan Anemones, Pinks, etc.; including as well some of 
the bulbous - rooted types, as Daffodils, Madonna Lilies, Tiger 
Lilies, Tulips, Hyacinths, and hosts of other old favorites. These 
beds of old - fashioned flowers were usually edged with Box, 
Thrift, or Grass -Pinks, and when situated along the garden 
walk, a drive, or perhaps along the outer edges of the garden 
or lawn, such plantations were termed " borders,” or in the 
professional gardener’s parlance, " Herbaceous Borders.” 

This style of flower- gardening has for some years been largely 
supplanted by the more modern " bedding,” but borders of hardy 
plants are again becoming popular, being now considered an 
indispensable feature on up-to-date home grounds, although not 
to the exclusion of the annual fireworks of " bedding,” for people 
are beginning to realize that both styles have their uses and 
proper situations which do not in the least conflict, — in fact, the 
one accentuates the beauty of the other by contrast. Formal 
bedding is needed to ornament the lawn as an adjunct to archi- 
tecture, and we admire the plants collectively as a colored deco- 
rative pattern; while hardy plants, composed into borders or 
other arrangements, appeal to lovers of flowers for their indi- 
vidualities as well as for the brightness they give to the gar- 
den or landscape. 

Hardy herbaceous plants have many merits, their variety is 
limitless, and they are the easiest of all classes of plants to 
manage. They grow readily from seeds or by dividing the roots. 


If the plants are purchased, the standard sorts are reasonable 
in price, and once planted they give permanent and increasingly 
rich returns in flowers, the beauty, grace, variety and often fra- 
grance of which are not eclipsed by any other class of plants. 
They are suited to almost ev^ery sort of garden, thriving -as hap- 
pily in the city yard or village garden as in the elaborate 
grounds of a country estate. 

Many of these hardy plants are eminently adapted for form- 
ing isolated groups on the outskirts of the lawn, especially when 
located Avhere their masses of brilliantly colored flowers can illu- 
minate some somber backgrounds, such as shrubbery, trees or a 
wall. In such situations, nothing can be more strikingly effective 
than a large clump of crimson Psonias, orange Tiger Lilies, 
majestic white Yuccas, flame -colored Oriental Poppies, the silvery - 
plumed Pampas Grass, or the Golden Coreopsis. 

It is in the border, however, that hardy plants are most 
appreciated. There they form a real flower garden, a veritable 

paradise of flowers, glorious with color, during spring, summer 
and autumn, picturesquely varied with delightful surprises in store 
for every week, and best of all a place from which plenty of 
beautiful and fragrant flowers may be cut for home decoration. 

The location of a border, when a site can be chosen, should 
be in a sheltered situation, and for luxuriant results, the soil 
must be heavily manured and worked deeply. A background of 
trees or shrubbery, — not too close, as their roots are robbers, — 
greatly emphasizes the color effects, and similar results may be 
obtained in front of vine -clad Avails, or at the side of a house. 
Where space permits, borders should be of sufficient Avidth to 

allow the plants to be boldly grouped, and a very picturesque 
effect can be produced if the face of the border be irregularly 
broken AAfith swelling curA^es 6, 8 and lo feet Avide, and inden- 

tations decreasing the border to 3 feet AA'ide. 
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In setting out the plants, if 
there are half a dozen of one 
kind, group them in one place so 
there will be a sufficient mass of 
color to make its presence felt, 
have no set form, but simulate 
nature’s plantings. Do not al- 
ways graduate the plants from 
dwarf in front to tall at back, 
but occasionally bring a group of 
bold plants forward, which will 
give surface variety and thus 
avoid monotony of form. In 
selecting plants for the border, 
get a sufficient quantity of differ- 
ently colored spring - flowering 
subjects to group here and there 
the whole length of the border. 


Do the same with the summer -flowering sorts, and again with 
the autumn -flowering, so that the entire border will be at- 
tractive at all seasons. For instance, the early- flowering 
hardy Candytufts planted in conjunction with autumn -flower- 
ing hardy Phloxes will give successional displays, as, too, 
would Daffodils and Torch Lilies. Consider also, in group- 
ing plants, their height and form of growth as well as the 
color of the flowers. With thought, many combinations of 
the utmost beauty are possible. The most effective and up- 
to-date borders are those in which tall -growing Ornamental 
Grasses, such as Pampas, Eulalia, etc., as well as dwarf Ever- 
greens and restrained shrubs, are interspersed and so arranged 
among the flowering plants that they will separate some of 
the latter into individual masses of color, which is often more 
satisfying to the eye than a promiscuous mixture of flowers 
of every kind and hue. 
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An Anemone Walk 

The "Anemone Walk” here illustrated is an 
object lesson in planting hardy perennials in 
masses, where their effectiveness is far more 
pronounced than when plants are dotted here 
and there about the place. The Anemones 
here shown are A. Japonica, a hardy herba- 
ceous plant of great merit, flowering pro- 
fusely from August until frost. There are 
now several beautiful new hybrids of this 
Anemone worthy of extensive distribution. 


An Artistic Mixed Border 

To the right is shown a mixed border 
composed partially of hardy herbaceous plants, 
with a mingling of annuals. Note the ar- 
tistic manner in which the border is laid 
out and planted. No straight lines; the 
irregular curves and the arrangement of the 
plants simulate nature’s planting. The large 
foliage plants, Ricinus, Arundo, Ornamental 
Grasses, etc., are placed not only for effec- 
tive variety, but to partially isolate the family 
groups of flowering plants, rendering them 
more effective than if their contrasting colors 
and forms were allowed to "kill” one an- 
other. 
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A Snowy Mound 

A beautiful acquisition to our gardens is the White Bush 
Lupine, Lupinus arboreus, illustrated below. It is a perennial, 
usually hardy, and thrives best in dry situations. It forms dense 
rounded bushes, 4 to 5 feet high, and is completely covered 
with elegant racemes of snowy white flowers. It is easily grown 
from either seeds or cuttings. 


Foxgloves in the Border 

Digitalis or Foxgloves, illustrated 
above, reveal their true beauty when 
grown in a partially shaded border or 
woodland shrubbery, where they enliven 
the subdued environments by their tall 
spikes of flowers. The improved Glox- 
inia-flowered varieties include many 
colors, shades and markings, and are 
also much more robust than the type 
D. purpurea. They are perfectly hardy 
and usually flower two years in succes- 
sion; in congenial locations they will 
grow and increase from self-sown 
seed. 
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An Attractive Bit of Border 

We illustrate above a pleasing bit of 
hardy border at the edge of a lawn. The 
richly colored foliage of the fine Japanese 
Maple contrasts vividly against the light and 
dark greens of the shrubs and trees in the 
background. In the foreground is a fine 
clump of Iris Germanica in flower, and other 
herbaceous plants are grouped plentifully 
about. 

These shrubbery bays and borders form 
just the nooks in which hardy perennials 
naturalize best. When the latter come into 
more general use for such purposes we can 
hope for really enjoyable and artistic gardens 
in this country. 


A Fine Old Plant for Grouping 

The old-fashioned Plantain or Day Lily {Funkia 
subcordata) is one of the finest hardy plants for 
isolated groups on the lawn. The plant illustrated 
below has not been disturbed for over twenty years, 
except to mulch it with manure, and it now meas- 
ures over seven feet across. Although the white 
fragrant flowers are ephemeral, seldom lasting over 
a day or two, yet others are produced in success- 
ive abundance from August until October. Other 
fine points of the Funkias, of which we have 
several varieties, are their neat habit of growth, their 
large green luxuriant foliage and their freedom from 
insects. Partial shade suits them best, and they 
bloom much better if abundantly supplied with water. 
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A Tastefully Bordered Walk 

The handsome borders illustrated 
above are edged with Box and 
planted very effectively with a variety 
of hardy herbaceous flowering plants 
interspersed with Shrubs, Ferns, 
Weeping Elm and other subjects. 
The composition gives the charm 
of bright-colored flowers, varied with 
light and dark foliage, all of which 
contrast well against ,^the background 
of evergreen and deciduous trees. 
A border of this character may be 
made very cheery during the winter 
by including a few evergreen-leaved 
shrubs, as well as some of the 
red -berried sorts. 




Turkey’s Beard 

The picture below shows a 
plant of Xerophyllum Asphode- 
loides, which fortunately bears a 
more popular name. It is a 
very handsome, hardy, tuberous- 
rooted herbaceous plant, pro- 
ducing spikes 2 to 3 feet high, 
surmounted with large heads of 
white flowers. Very effective in 
herbaceous and shrubbery bor- 
ders. 


Hardy Lupines 

The engraving below shows 
the value of this family of hardy 
herbaceous plants for garden 
decoration. They thrive almost 
anywhere, especially on dryish side 
hills, and produce long spikes 
of handsome flowers of various 
colors, usually blue, white, yel- 
lowish, or a combination of all. 
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Good Old-Fashioned Canterbury Bell 

These quaint old-fashioned flowering plants, illustrated to the right, deserve to be more exten- 
sively grown. Their immense bell-shaped flowers of lilac, white, pink and purple shades completely 
envelop the plants and make a gorgeous show. There are single- and double-flowering strains, 
and a strain called "Cup and Saucer” Campanula, the flowers of which sit in a large saucer. All 
are hardy biennials, flowering the second season from seed, and are unrivalled plants for grouping 
in garden borders. 

A Well - Planted Hardy Border 

Too often, in planting hardy borders, promiscuous kinds and colors of flowers are intermingled, 
resulting in a confused and inharmonious mass, one color and kind killing the effect of another, 
etc. Below we illustrate a well-planted border. Note the large isolated clumps of Iris and other 
hardy flowering plants, separated by flowering and evergreen shrubs. Together they give a wealth 
of coloring, light and shade, the shrubs forming excellent backgrounds against which the colors of 
the flowers are vividly contrasted. 


“Only a Mullein” 

Is shown on the right (page 97), but it is 
a very handsome variety, over 7 feet high, 
from the Levant, and is known as "Ver- 
bascum Olympicum.” When grown in a 
commanding situation and when in flower, 
its stately form is strikingly effective. The 
plant is perfectly hardy, and the large 
rosette of silvery gray foliage is very orna- 
mental. The flowers of bright yellow are 
borne the second or third year from seed, 
on a tall, branching stem, and are very 
showy. After they have faded the plants 
should be thrown away. 
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Iris — The “Orchids of the Garden” 

There are several kinds of Iris that are hardy 
and beautifully adapted for massing in isolated 
groups on the lawn, in borders, in the shrubbery, 
etc. The rich and varied colorings of the flowers 
resemble those of Orchids. The type illustrated 
on our right is Iris Germanica, popularly known as 
German Iris. 




Hardy Delphiniums 

There are few plants that contribute so much beauty to the garden and border as these 
perennial Larkspurs. The improved tall hybrids attain, when in flower, a height of from 
5 to 10 feet. They 
thrive in almost any 
situation in good soil. 

The flowers, on tall 
spikes, are of numberless 
colors and shades, and 
are single, semi - double 
and double. The plant^\ 
flower continuously for 
weeks, but the time can 
be extended into months 
if the central flower- 
spike is removed im- 
mediately after the bloom 
begins to fade. 
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Old Favorite Double Rockets 

Among our best hardy perennial flower- 
ing plants are the Double Purple and Double 
White Rockets, illustrated below. Their fra- 
grant flowers are borne profusely and are 
splendid for cutting. If the plants are 
taken up after flowering and transplanted 
into fresh, rich, light soil, extraordinarily large 
flowers are produced. 


A Fine Row of White Plantain, or Day Lilies 

We illustrate above a fine row of White Plantain, or Day Lilies {Funkia subcordata) . 
Immediately behind the Funkias are two fine Evergreens: a Himalayan Spruce {Abies Morinda) 

to the left, and the Sugar Pine of 
the Sierras {Pinus Larnbertiana) to 
the right. The trunks of the old 
Cedars at the end of the row are 
clothed with Japanese Ivy {Ampelopsis 
Feitchii) , described on pages 144 and 
1 + 5 - 


Anemone Japonica 


The Japanese Anemones, illus- 
trated to the left, of which there are 
several beautiful varieties, are among 
our finest autumn -blooming, hardy 
plants. Useful for borders and 
groups in half-shaded places. 
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White “ Moon- penny” Daisies 

These giant Marguerites are 
haidy perennial plants, botanically 
known as Chrysanthemum latifo- 
lium, C. uliginosum, etc., and are of 
exceptional value for permanent 
garden beds, borders, etc., being 
most effective when grown in 
masses. A good plant will pro- 
duce thousands of large white 
flowers. 


Japanese Lilies for Effective Massing 


Among our best hardy Lilies for planting in borders, garden-groups, etc., are the 
Japanese Auratum Lilies (illustrated below). Other showy, strong-growing Lilies for the 
purpose are the varieties of L. lancifolium, L. tigrinum, L. candidum, etc. The bulbs 
are best planted in the fall. 
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HARDY SHRUBS AND SHRUBBERIES 


Shrubs, botanically described, are woody plants, which do not form a 
true trunk, like a tree, but branch out into several stems from or near the 
roots. Many plants of this class produce flowers of exquisite beauty, some 
of which are also delightfully fragrant. There are hundreds of varieties and 
species, some having ornamental and others evergreen' foliage. Some flower 
in the spring, others in summer, some in the fall and a few in the winter ; 
consequently, a proper selection will give a successional display almost the 


entire year. Some shrubs are most beautiful when grown as specimens on 
the lawn, while others are effective when formed into irregular groups, either 
isolated or fringing plantations of trees. Shrubs, aside from their flowering 
and decorative value, relieve lawns and gardens from their hard lines, and 
give the variety of surface form and the light and shade so often lacking. 
One unique feature that shrubs possess over other classes of hardy plants is 
that many of them are brilliantly effective in winter, and a suitable selection 

properly placed will transform 
a doleful landscape into a 
veritable winter garden. The 
conspicuously colored foliage 
of some shrubs is carried well 
into the winter, while others 
retain their rich green leaves 
throughout the winter, nota- 
bly: Rhododendrons, Laurels, 
Mahonia, Box, Laurustinus, 
Hollies, Daphne, etc., which, 
utilized as backgrounds with 
dwarf Coniferte, will bring into 
effective contrast the brilliant - 
berried shrubs such as Flower- 
ing Thorns, Barberries, Holly, 
Sweetbrier and Rugosa Roses, 
Sumach, Snowberries, Coton - 
easter, Sea Buckthorn, Guel- 
der Rose, etc. Associated 
with these could be the win- 
ter-flowering shrubs : Witch 
Hazel, Winter Sweet, Winter 
Honeysuckle, Winter Jasmine, 
Garrya, Andromeda, etc. The 
winter garden might be ren- 
dered more complete by car- 
peting or edging the ground 
with the evergreen - leaved, 
scarlet -fruited Partridge Berry, 
adding a few evergreen hardy 
plants such as Christmas 
Roses, Rockfoils, Evergreen 
Ferns and some of the Alpines. 
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A Glorious Lawn Shrub 

Among the hardy shrubs for lawn decoration, 
either as specimens or in massed groups, nothing can 
eclipse in beauty some of the hardy Rhododendrons, a 
specimen plant of which is the subject of our illus- 
tration on the left. This plant measures nearly fifteen 
feet through. The essentials of success in growing 
Rhododendrons in cold latitudes are first in selecting 
hardy varieties, then in growing them in rich soil, 
prepared not less than thirty inches deep, and also in 
not allowing them to suffer for lack of moisture in 
dry weather ; for the plants must remain vigorous to 
properly develop the buds which are to expand into 
flowers the following season. The flower -heads 
should also be removed when the petals have dropped 
to prevent the formation of seeds, thus saving the 
strength of the plants. There is an endless variety 
of coloring among Rhododendrons. 


The Shrubbery 

The "Shrubbery” is a term applied to a planting of shrubs 
usually arranged with a view to the landscape effect, not only for 
the summer but to be attractive in the winter ; and for this reason 
both deciduous and evergreen shrubs are utilized. Shrubberies are 
excellent boundary screens and form capital backgrounds for the 
herbaceous flower border. Openings in the shrubbery form ideal 
locations for colonies of some of the taller herbaceous plants — 
Cardinal Flower, Foxgloves, Yuccas, Tritomas, Iris, Tall Even- 
ing Primroses — and numerous other hardy plants not only find con- 
genial homes and brighten the shrubbery, but have their own bril- 
liancy enhanced by contrast. Some of the Lilies, especially Lilium 
auratum, thrive and are strikingly effective among the shrubs. 
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A Shrubbery Border 

To the left we illustrate a beautiful mixed border, 
composed of flowering and ornamental - leaved hardy 
shrubs. The 
variegated - leaved 
plant in the fore- 
ground is a 
variety of Holly 
shown to perfec- 
tion against bank ' 
of deep green ' 
foliage. 

The tall-flowering plant in the foreground is a variety 
of the Yucca, which is attractive and useful in giving 
variety of form not only for shrubbery borders, but 
also for grouping on the lawn, as our engraving on 
page 2S will show. 
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A Fine Hydrangea 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, illustrated at 
the left, is one of our finest hardy shrubs, grown 
either as specimens or in masses on the lawn, in 
the garden, or shrubbery border. The bushes usu- 
ally grow about 4 feet high and produce white 
flowers in massive heads often a foot long, pro- 
vided the soil is rich and the plants have sufficient 
water during the summer. These flowers appear 
in August and remain perfect for several weeks. 
The largest heads of bloom are produced by prun- 
ing the branches back in the winter, leaving about 
two eyes on the old wood, and allowing only the 
strongest new shoots to grow in the summer. A 
greater number of small panicles may be attained 
by allowing all of the new branchlets to flower. 


A Grand “Mock Orange” 

The subject of our illustration on the left is Phila- 
delphus Lemoinei Avalanche, a beautiful variety of the 
old favorite "Mock Orange." This one produces 
branches about 6 feet long that bend gracefully with 
masses of pure white, orange-scented flowers. 

Chinese Flowering Chestnut 

The rare and beautiful shrub, Xanthoceras Sorbifolia, 
illustrated below, forms fine bushes 6 to 8 feet high, 
and bears in April and May a profusion of erect clusters 
of white flowers, marked with crimson and copper. 
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Ornamental Flowering Plums 

Among our hardy shrubs none is more beau- 
tiful than the spring - flowering Plums, of which 
there are several varieties. Prunus spinosa fl. pi. 
is the subject of our illustration below. It is 
covered with double white flowers, like daisies, which 
are followed by ornamental purple fruits. P. 
Pissardi, another beautiful variety, has purple foli- 
age and double white flowers. P. triloba bears 
profusely large double flowers an inch in diameter 
and of an exquisite pink color. The White and 
Pink -flowering sorts contrast nicely. 


A Noble Hydrangea 


The Hydrangea Otaksa which forms the subject of the above 
illustration is one plant, and measures nearly 8 feet high, with a 
diameter of i6 feet. This Hydrangea is one of the finest shrubs to 
use for lawn or garden decoration, or for large tubs. A specimen 
grown in this way for piazza decoration is shown on page 157. 

The foliage is a rich dark 
green, and the flesh - pink 
flowers are large and borne in 
immense round heads. In 
northern climates this variety 
is not quite hardy, and there- 
fore gives best results when 
wintered over in the cellar or 
some frost -proof place. 
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“Golden Chain” 

This is one of the 
popular names applied 
to the family of Cytisus, 
which includes some 
handsome hardy shrubs 
beautifully adapted for 
bordering walks in shrub- 
beries and for other 
semi-wild situations, where 
they thrive and natural- 
ize quickly in light, dry- 
ish soils. The long, 
drooping branches are 
clothed almost from end 
to end with yellow, fra- 
grant blossoms. The 
variety illustrated above 
is C. praecox. 


A Rhododendron Walk 



Below we illustrate a walk bordered with various sorts of 
hardy Rhododendrons. These noble evergreen shrubs, when massed 
in such quantities, are unapproachably beautiful when in flower. 
The wealth of varied coloring is superb, contrasting magnificently 
against the deep rich green of the glossy, leathery foliage. 
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A Brilliant Hillside 

The hardy Azaleas, illustrated above, form charm- 
ing pictures of color when massed on hillside slopes, 
either open or partially shaded with Rhododendrons, 
trees, etc. The flowers of Azaleas are large, both 
brilliant and delicate in color variegations, and usually 
bo.rne in immense quantities. A proper selection of 
hardy Azaleas will extend the flowering period from 
April to July, beginning with A. Canadensis and 
Vaseyi, followed by Mollis, Nudiflora, Pontica 
(Ghent), Calendulacea, Occidentalis, Arborescens, 
and, last of all, Viscosa. While all of the above are 
usually hardy, yet in northern climates they thrive 
better in sheltered positions. A somewhat sandy or 
peaty soil, without limestone, suits them well. 


The beautiful Oak-Leaved Hydrangea {H. quercifolia) 
is illustrated below. It is a very desirable hard-wooded 
shrub, thriving without protection in our middle and 
southern states, but in northern states it requires shel- 
tered positions. The large panicles of flowers are pro- 
duced on the new growth from the old wood; their color 
is white, changing to purplish pink. The plant begins to 
bloom in June and lasts for several weeks. The large- 
leaved plant at the base of the Hydrangea is Funkia albo- 
marginata, the variegated -leaved form of the Plantain or 
Day Lily described on page 98. 


A Fine Native Shrub 
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A Beautiful Lilac — Alphonse Lavallee 

This variety forms most symmetrical bushes, with very large heads of double 

bluish lilac Howers. 



A Handsome Chinese Shrub — Buddleia variabilis 

A very handsome shrub, 4 to 6 feet high, profusely bearing fragrant showy lilac-colored 

flowers, marked with orange. 
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A Fine Bridal Wreath — Spiraea Van Houttii 
Compact and bushy; the branches are loaded with double white flowers in May. 


A Picture in Spring— The Flowering Crab 
There are several varieties of these dwarf trees, beautiful both in flower and fruit. 
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AQUATICS AND 

The growing of Water Lilies and other aquatic plants in 
lakes and ponds is most fascinating, and is becoming more 
popular every year as people are beginning to realize how easily 
they are grown and how gloriously effective they are. A few 
years ago scarcely any hardy Water Lilies were known but our 
common pond lilies, which, by themselves, lacked effectiveness and 
interest. Now we are able to associate with them many hardy 
hybrid Nymphasas which grow freely and produce flowers in con- 
tinuous profusion during the summer season. These blossoms 
are exquisitely colored, ranging from white through shades and 
tints, including yellow, citron, flesh -pink, rose, carmine, crimson, 
currant-red, etc. The large open blossoms, resting like jewels 

on the water, gem its surface with colors brilliant, delicate and 
varied, rivaling any flower bed. 

Among the tender varieties of Nymphasas, also easily grown 

in summer, we have, in addition to colors similar to the above, 
blue shades ranging from daintiest porcelain and lavender to 
royal purple. Some Nymphasas produce numerous miniature flow- 
ers as small as a silver fifty-cent piece ; others bear magnificent 

blossoms over a foot across. 

Besides the Nymphasas, the flowers and foliage of which 

float or are supported near the surface, we now have several 
hardy varieties of the majestic Lotus, with flowers of white, pink, 
crimson, yellow, striped, etc., which, being borne with their luxuri- 
ant leaves high above the water, break with oriental splendor the 
flat monotony. 

In addition to the Nymph^as and Nelumbiums — the "Water 
Lilies” proper, as popularly understood — we have numerous other 
plants that grow in the water and produce beautiful flowers, such 
as the Water Hyacinths, Water Poppies, Water Snowflakes, etc. 


WATER GARDENS 

Among the great charms of water-gardening are the properly 
planted moist banks, where many hardy and tender moisture- 
loving plants thrive with tropical luxuriance and constitute one 
of the greatest attractions of the landscape. The variety of 
plants suitable for this purpose is too numerous to describe 
here, though the notable examples are Egyptian Papyrus, Japan 
Iris, Swamp Mallow, Bamboos, Musa, Gunnera, Caladium and 
Reeds and Grasses, such as Arundo, Eulalia, Pampas Grass, etc. 

Water Lilies thrive best in sunny situations, in shallow lakes, 
semi-stagnant ponds and sluggish streams, where the water warms 
up thoroughly and the soil is rich and mucky. Then the culture 
of hardy varieties is simply a matter of planting. Where such loca- 
tions are not available artificial ponds, with cemented bottoms and 
sides, may be constructed, or more modest water gardens may be 
established in tanks formed of planks made water-tight with white- 
leaded joints and seams. A still simpler method for small 

grounds and back- yard gardens is to use tubs, half-barrels or 
half-hogsheads, in which moderate-growing aquatics may be planted. 
The tanks or barrels may be either sunken in the earth or 
allowed to remain on the surface ; in the latter event they can 
be partially surrounded by rockwork and soil in which ferns 
and foliage plants may be grown, thereby greatly enhancing the 
picturesque effect. A very slight flow of water into the tubs or 
tanks, while desirable, is not absolutely essential, if fresh water is 
poured in occasionally to make good the loss from evaporation. 

Goldfish and sunfish thrive in tanks, ponds, etc., with grow- 
ing vegetation, and devour all larv$ of mosquitoes and other 

insects in the water. If the fish are sufficiently abundant they 
will destroy and prevent the formation of the green scum that 
sometimes forms in stagnant water. 
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Tub Culture for Lotus 

The varieties of Nelum- 
bium, popularly known as 
Lotus, form very effective 
decorative plants when they 
are grown in large tubs or 
half- barrels of j-ich soil 
covered with water. The 
large leaves and flowers are 
poised on tall, stiff stems, 
especially adapting these 
Water Lilies for tub culture. 
Some of the Nymphasas 
also do well in tubs, but 
as their leaves and flowers 
float on the surface, only 
small-growing varieties can 
be used. 


In the culture of Water Lilies remember that the essentials are rich soil, a sunny situation 
and comparatively still, shallow water that warms up thoroughly in the sun; under these congenial 
conditions success is assured. In lakes or streams fed or influenced by cold springs Water Lily 
culture should not be attempted. Water Lilies that are not hardy must be planted in boxes of 
soil. These are sunk below the surface of the water in summer, and in the fall, after the foliage 
has ripened and been removed, they can be placed in a warm cellar, or under the greenhouse 
bench, where the soil can be kept moist. 



no 
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A Charming Water Garden 

We illustrate below an aquatic garden in which a very pretty "natural effect” has been 
attained, although the lake is wholly artificial, being made by utilizing the earth from the 
center to make banks. Both bottom and sides w'ere firmly packed by trampling and tread- 
ing; clay was then puddled about 2 feet deep over the surface in which stones were thickly 
embedded; afterwards a coating of cement was laid over; then beds of soil for the plants 
to grow in were put in position. A variety of aquatic plants are used, including both 
hardy and tender varieties, the latter being grown in tubs sunk below the surface. 


Nymphaeas Grown in Tubs 


A very unique and pretty way of growing the 
smaller Nymphsas is in tubs or half- barrels, 
especially where space is restricted, as in city and 
suburban back yards. The tub may be placed on 
the surface or sunk in the ground where it will 
receive the 


full benefit 
of the sun. 
A charm - 
i n g effect 
may be pro- 
d u c e d by 
partially or 
entirely sur- 
rounding 
the tub with 
a small 
rockery i n 
which Ferns 
and other 
plants may 
be grown. 
Only mod- 
erate - grow- 
ing sorts 
will grow 
in tubs. 
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A Pretentious Lily Pond 


To the left we illustrate a very elegant Lily 
pond, walled with cut-stone and elaborately bridged. 
A large variety of both hardy and tender Nym- 
phaeas, Nelumbiums and other aquatics are here 
grown to perfection. The water, being compara- 
tively shallow, warms up thoroughly, an essential for 
luxuriant growth and bloom. 


A Subtropical Aquatic Gvkukn 

In the water garden illustration to the right may 
be seen Victoria Regia, the famous Idly of the 
Amazon,” which forms enormous leaves 4. to 6 feet 
across, often large enough to support a child. Tlie 
flowers are equally marvelous in size, often measuring 
12 to 15 inches across ; the color is at first pure 
white, changing as the flowers age, first to pink, tlien 
to red. This Water Lily thrives onl\ in a slieltered 
pond where the water warms up thorouglfiy in the 
summer. The water plant with leaves elevated above 
the water, immediately behind the Victoria, is Nelum- 
bium speciosum, popularly known as Egyptian Lotus. 

The subtropical bed on the bank is composed of 
the Abyssinian Banana plant {Musa ensete) , in the 
center, surrounded by Gannas and bordered by Cala- 
dium esculentum. On the bank immediately in front 
of the summer-house is a fine plant of the Umbrella 
Grass {Cyperus alternifolius) . 
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The Egyptian Sacred Lotus 

This ancient and famous Water Lily thrives well m 
this country, excepting in the extreme northern states, 
producing flowers of oriental magnificence, and growing 
as stately and luxuriantly as in its home on the Nile. 


A Natural Water Garden 

The above is a very pleasing treatment of a natural lake. The Nym- 
phasas, in groups of different kinds, are so planted that open spaces of water 

are visible; which is much more 
effective than it would be with 
foliage covering the entire sur- 
face. The bank, modestly 
treated with Sweet Flag and 
Grasses, does not shut off the 
view from the path. The noble 
background of trees and their 
reflection in the water all com- 
pose a harmonious picture of 
natural beauty. 
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An Artistic Lakelet 

To the left we illustrate an artificial 
Water Lily pond, artistic in its irregular 
outline. The rustic bridge adds charm to 
the picture. The aquatics recognizable, in 
addition to the Nymph^eas, are Sweet Flag, 
Water Arum and Water Hyacinths, although 
a larger variety is grown at the end of 
the lake not shown in the picture. 


A Waterside Picture 

To the right we illustrate 
a charming example of 
waterside planting that can 
well be imitated. On many 
grounds there are streams 
with banks of ugly, un- 
washed earth that are capa- 
ble of being transformed 
into picturesque plantations 
of moisture -loving hardy 
plants, of which there are a 
great variety. The promi- 
nent plants in the illustra- 
tion are Japan Iris in flower, 
and Gunner a, the noble- 
leaved plant. 
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BOG OR MARSH GARDENS 


On many country and suburban grounds there are oozy 
bogs of uninviting aspect that may be transformed into a tangle 
of beauty, verdure and color, by growing therein a proper selec- 
tion of plants, of which there is a large variety that will readily 
make themselves at home and thrive under such conditions. 
The illustrations that we herewith present convey some idea of 
the charming effects that can be produced on marshy grounds. 


The bog garden to the right, with a stream of water contain- 
ing Water Lilies, spanned by a rustic bridge leading to the 
rock garden beyond, is unusually picturesque. 

While there is an endless variety of plants that are adapted 
for bog gardening, some of which doubtless can be collected 
in neighboring fresh-water marshes, yet there are many suitable 
hardy plants purchasable, among which we mention ; 

Bamboos, Cardinal 
Flower, Bleeding-Heart, Do- 
decatheon, Erythroniums, 
Ferns, Funkias, Grasses 
(Arundo, Eulalia, Erianthus 
and Pampas), Gentians, 
Globe Flower, Golden Club, 
Hemerocallis, Japanese Iris, 
Liliums Canadense and 
Superbum, Marshmallows, 
Moccasin Flower, Pitcher- 
Plants, Phlox decussata. 
Sweet Flag, Spireas aruncus 
and palmata. Swamp Pinks, 
Skunk Cabbage, Trilliums, 
Water Arum, Water Plan- 
tain, Wild Violets, etc. 
There are also many shrubs 
and trees and tender plants 
that thrive in moist soils, 
such as Andromedas, Azalea 
viscosa, Clethra, American 
Holly, Laurel, Sweet Gum 
Tree, Magnolia glauca, Ali- 
anthus, Paulonia, etc. 
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ROCKERIES AND ROCK GARDENS 


Rockeries are ancient institutions, and were constructed osten- 
sibly to enable strictly "rock plants” to be grown under condi- 
tions similar to those in their natural environments. When these 
congenial conditions can be supplied artificially, many rare and 
beautiful plants that otherwise would not thrive on the home 
grounds may be grown there. 

Typical rock plants are found in the mountainous regions 
growing in the fissures, crevices and pockets of soil among the 
rocks. Some kinds will cling to almost bare rock and grow 
with little soil; but the great majority are deep -rooting plants 
that prefer deep soil- pockets, where their roots can follow the 
sides of rocks for a long distance, thereby securing coolness and 
moisture. Typical rock plants are mostly of small stature, some 
of them, in fact, being very diminutive, thus enabling a rockery 
of comparatively small extent to maintain a large variety of these 
charming little plants. During later years, however, in addition 
to the little alpine and mountain plants, other dwarf -growing 
hardy plants are utilized and also small - flowering hardy bulbs. 
The latter, when through flowering, may be succeeded by certain 
annuals without removing the bulbs. 

A well-constructed rockery, tastefully planted, forms a delight- 
ful garden scene. The site, if possible, should be against some 
sloping bank on the outskirts of the lawn or garden, with a 
background of trees, shrubbery or against a vine-covered wall, if 
the situation would afford sufficient sun, as well as a little shade. 

A rockery can be made so that it will be a permanent 
source of pleasure, and require but little attention if it is prop- 
erly constructed and if the plants are suitably selected to give 
a succession of flowers through the season, which is easily done 
by planting spring-, summer- and autumn-flowering sorts. 


Rock gardens are usually constructed boldly and arranged so 
as to produce a picturesque landscape effect, differing from 
"rockeries” as popularly understood. A rock garden, properly 
placed and artistically arranged and planted, is a very charming 
and continuously interesting style of gardening, — a living picture 
of nature’s wild beauty, imperceptibly enriched and strengthened 
by the hand of art. Lovely starry flowers appear from the cran- 
nies and partly veil the rugged rocks ; bolder plants stand forth 
from the ledge pockets like sentinels ; other sections are mantled 
with unique alpine flowers and verdure ; all formality is gone 
and picturesque freedom reigns alone ; for a rock garden should 
be placed away from visual contact with any formal garden- 
ing or architecture, the object being to simulate the natural. 

The celebrated rock garden at Kew was made to imitate the 
rocky course of a Pyrenean stream. The zigzag path, over 500 
feet long, represents its dry bed ; the irregular hilly and rocky 

banks — in miniature, of course, — hold the numberless soil-pockets 
for the picturesque grouping of alpine and other appropriate 

plants and bulbs. In constructing a rock garden situations should 
be provided for both shade- and sun -loving plants. The stones 
should be placed so as to form very deep soil-pockets of irregu- 
lar size and outline all the way from the base up the irregularly 
sloping bank to the top, where a background of shrubbery and 
trees would be effective. If a streamlet is available, and can be 
made to fall in a series of little cascades from the upper to 
the lower level, the picturesque effect of the rock garden may 

be heightened charmingly. 

A rock garden can, of course, be constructed on level ground, 
but is seldom so effective in contrasts as when a side -hill, little 
ravine or steep slope can be utilized. On level ground it is 
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A Picturesque Rockery 

To the left we illustrate a very pretty piece 
of rock-gardening on the grounds of Mr. 
Ellwanger. It is very happily placed on the 
edge of the lawn at the foot of the semi- 
wild wooded slope. The plants growing in 
this rockery are the tufted Phloxes, subulata, 
procumbens and amoena, popularly known as 
”Moss Pinks;” the hardy Candytufts, Iberis 
gibraltica and Iberis corraefolia, variegated 
Thyme, Arabis alpina. Hardy Alyssums 
Wiersbecki and Saxatile compacta, Lotus 
corniculatus. Cowslips and hardy Primulas, 
Saxifragas, Narcissus, Anemones, Hepaticas, 
Aquilegias, Helleborus, Bloodroot, Violets and 
other native flowers and ferns. 


necessary to provide drainage before constructing the rockery, 
for rock -loving plants do not thrive except in well -drained soil. 
Our space will not permit us to describe the many plants suit- 
able for a rockery or rock garden, but it may easily be filled 
with a great variety of beautiful flowering and uniquely decora- 
tive plants that are perfectly hardy. Among hardy and half- 
hardy sorts there are many rare and beautiful -flowering plants 
that thrive nowhere else as they do in the crevices of an ele- 
vated and well- drained rock garden. In the lowest or moisture- 
holding depressions bog plants may be grown. 
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Rockwork, Grottoes and Figures 

We illustrate below a view in the gardens at Ver- 
sailles, the picturesque effectiveness of which is always 
admired. The figures represent the Baths of Apollo. 
It is a harmony of opposites. Good taste dictates 
that rock carving and statuary are only in keeping 
with formality in gardens, and should not be used in 
compositions where the extremely natural is simulated ; 
but here the happy selection of a mythological sub- 
ject and the artistic treatment has pleasingly combined 
the formal and natural. 


A Bold Rockery 

The engraving above illustrates a section of an un- 
usually impressive piece of rockwork. The plants- Agaves 
and Draciena Draco — are boldly placed; those on the 
top stand out effectively against the sky line. The 
irregularly outlined lakelet spanned by an arch and the 
reflections in the water all add picturesqueness. The 
plants fringing the water edge are Iris and Sweet Flag. 
The two large-leaved plants are Gunneras. Smaller rock- 
loving plants of different sorts partially veil the rugged 
rocks in places. 
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A Rock and Bog Garden 

A charming example of rock and 
bog garden combined is shown below. 
The possibilities of the location, al- 
though flat, have been made the most 
of. The rich green of the surrounding 
trees forms a setting for the flower- 
gemmed rocks and the water -mirrored 
plants and ferns that is picturesquely 
natural and satisfying to the eye, there 
being no apparent relationship between 
this restful little wild garden and the 
formal garden just beyond. 


A Saxifrage Rockery 

An attractive rockery planted exclusively with 
varieties of Saxifrage is shown above. This family 
contains many ornamental hardy sorts peculiarly 
adapted for rockeries. Some sections form moss- or 
cushion-like plants, others are creeping; some form 
rosettes of silvery foliage, others have large, fleshy 
leaves, etc. All produce flowers, — some on spikes, 
others in dense clusters; and, as they bloom at dif- 
ferent seasons, a proper selection of varieties will fur- 
nish a continuous display during spring and summer. 
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A Colony of Hardy Candytufts 

Our illustration below, of hardy Candytuft (Iberis), 
luxuriating in one of nature’s rock gardens, not only 
indicates the value of these plants for rockeries, but also 
conveys a suggestion of how natural advantages may 
often be improved upon. Could anything be more 
charmingly picturesque than this wealth of bright blos- 
soms contrasting so vividly against the somber sur- 
roundings? Are there not some situations on your grounds 
adaptable for little "Surprise Gardens” like this? 
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Rockery and Pools — A Charming Effect 

This bold rock garden topped by shrubbery, weeping and deciduous trees, all 
reflected in the rock-edged stream, presents a happy composition of nature’s charms. 
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Nature’s Rock Garden 

To the left we illustrate one of nature’s bright spots — 
a group of Campanula isophylla alba making itself thoroughly 
at home among its rugged environments. 


The Wall Garden 

We illustrate to the right a section of a wall garden. These 
unique gardens are always interesting. Old crumbly stone walls, 
with fissures and crevices filled with gritty earth, make a con- 
genial home — when climate or situation is sufficiently cool and 
moist — for many little Ferns and flowering plants, especially for 
those from the Alpine regions. The plants shown in the illus- 
tration are Antirrhinum glutinosum, Saxifraga longifolia, Aquilegia 
sibirica, Erinus hirsutus, etc.; others not in view are Cheddar 
Pinks, Houseleeks, Stonecrops, Rock Cress, Arabis, etc. 

There are also many little native rock -loving plants that 
can be utilized for establishing a wall garden. 
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The Bois de 
Boulogne Cascade 

The grand cascade 
illustrated to the right 
is in the famous Parisian 
park. It is well known 
to thousands of Ameri- 
cans and greatly admired 
by all observers. It is of 
artificial formation, but 
there was a stream of 
water available. The 
natural effects attained 
are perfection, illustrat- 
ing what may be accom- 
plished with money and 
taste. They are sugges- 
tive of similar effects, 
modest or pretentious, 
that may be obtained in 
many places in the 
United States. 


Caserta Statuary 

The two groups illus- 
trated below are placed 
on each side of the 
cascade in the famous 
"Caserta Gardens,” in 
Italy. They represent 
an episode in Greek 
mythology: Actreon, a 

huntsman, having sur- 
prised Diana and her 
nymphs at the bath, 
the chaste goddess in 
her anger has changed 
him into a deer, and 
he is being torn in 
pieces by his own 
hounds. 




A BEAUTIFUL NATURAL EFFECT, ATTAINED WITH ROCK PLANTS, BOO PLANTS, IVY, ETC, IN THE FOREGROUND IS A FINE BAMBOO 
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HARDY FERNS AND FERNERIES 


Ferns, although deprived of the gorgeous colors of flowering 
plants, possess compensating merit in the exquisite freshness of their 
tints of green and the grace and elegance of their diversified forms. 
The charm and beauty of Ferns, whether grown collectively or as 
specimens, render their culture very fascinating. We have among 
hardy Ferns a rich variety, much greater than many people realize, 
both in size and habit. Some species produce dainty little fronds 
only an inch or two long ; others send up fronds three to four feet 
high and of proportionate breadth. Some are pendulous, minutely 
divided and of delicate texture; others are grandly arching and of 
thick, leathery substance. Among hardy Ferns the shades and tints 
of green are also beautifully varied from a pale semi-transparent 
shade to a hue of deep rich black green. Others are of yellowish 
green, and some almost blue, with a metallic luster, bronzy, etc. 
Then there are Evergreen Ferns — that is, the fronds of one season 
are retained until others are produced the following season. The 
foliage of the deciduous varieties dies off annually, although the 
roots are perennial. 

The number of species of hardy Ferns and their numerous 
varieties enable a selection to be made for different situations, in- 
cluding locations where it is difficult to grow any other class of 
plants, and where the use of Ferns will transform a dreary waste, 
shut off from the sunshine, to a paradise of greenery. Such posi- 
tions are often seen between buildings, in the angles on the north 
side of a house, a wall, a fence, or in a shaded back yard. Suitable 
positions for hardy Ferns may be found in most gardens; in fact, 
one of the prettiest Ferneries we have ever seen was established 
among a pile of rocks in a shaded back yard. Other attractive 
situations for growing hardy Ferns are in bordering terrace steps, 
woodland walks and shrubbery; among flowering plants in the 
hardy border, on rough hillsides, in shady glens and gullies, by the 
banks of streams, in the woods, in crevices and nooks of old stone 
walls, etc. But it is in the Hardy Fernery, built up of rough stones 
in a picturesque and natural manner, and planted with a collection 
of the various types that the vast wealth of Fern beauty and variety 
is displayed, and here they will grow undisturbed for years, attaining 
a size and luxuriance rarely seen under ordinary culture. In such 
a place may be supplied conditions suited to all kinds and sizes 


of hardy Ferns, either shade-, moisture-, or sun -loving, their places 
being selected according to their size and habit. 

The popularity of Fern -growing is happily increasing where 
people have learned that the supposed difficulty in their culture has 
been greatly magnified. In fact, the growing of hardy Ferns is 
extremely simple. Once planted, due regard having been given to 
suitable varieties for the positions, they require but little care, 
excepting to see that they do not suffer for lack of water. Hardy 
Ferns are very accommodating plants; if they do not get all they 
want they will do their best with what is supplied ; but for luxuriant 
perfection certain essentials in their cultivation should be observed. 
There are a few wild Ferns that thrive on dry hillsides, and also 
some that luxuriate in boggy swamps, but the great majority of the 
family, although moisture -loving plants, cannot thrive at all in stag- 
nant moisture. Therefore, the secret of success is in supplying for 
them a soil that will constantly remain moist, even while the plants 
are dormant, and yet this must never become water -logged and 
sour. In other words, while the roots are to have efficient drainage, 
they must not dry out. These conditions are not as hard to supply 
as might be imagined; leaf-mold from the woods, or peat, or both, 
and fibrous soil from the under side of sods, mixed half-and-half, 
form a compost that will absorb and retain moisture. Then if 
there is intermingled with it small stones — crushed sandstone pref- 
erably — the soil will remain porous and open, thus facilitating 
drainage. If the larger stones and some old woody roots can be 
placed underneath, the conditions for a permanent and luxuriant 
Fern plantation are ideal. In preparing rockwork for Ferns the 
soil -pockets must be deep, and connect with the ground below. 
The situation for a Fern border. Fernery, rockery, or other arrange- 
ment of growing Ferns should be where the plants will be protected 
from strong winds, and be partially shaded by overhanging trees or 
a wall. In arranging the plants, attention should be given to inter- 
mingling the deciduous and the evergreen kinds over the' space 
covered, so that it may be more or less furnished at all seasons. 
The varieties that are abundant may be planted into good-sized 
groups with a space allowance sufficient for them to develop their 
natural characteristics. This treatment is usually more pleasing than 
when plants are dotted here and there individually. Do not over- 
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crowd; all should have space to spread their fronds, and large varieties should 
not be so placed as to unduly shut off the light from smaller species. 

We will not attempt to give a list of the hardy Ferns adaptable to the 
various localities, as they are too numerous, but any of the dealers in this class 
of plants will supply collections suitable. Many varieties can also be collected 
in their native haunts if desired. In the latter event take the younger clumps, 
either in early spring or late in fall, though they can be removed in the sum- 
mer successfully if care is taken to get out intact as many roots as possible. 
The roots must not be allowed to dry out and should not be exposed to 
the air, being replanted in their new positions without undue delay. It is also 
necessary before removing growing Ferns to cut out all new fronds to check 
evaporation and keep the plant from wilting. With attention to these details 
but few failures need result. We show on this and succeeding pages a few 
novel effects produced with hardy Ferns. 
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A very artistic Fernery is depicted in the lower corner. 
A convenient little ravine furnishes the ideal situation for 
forming the arched grotto, and the picturesque arrange- 
ment, the mingling of plants and creepers with the Ferns 
adds the charm of variety. 


An Artistic Hardy Fernery 
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A Well- Arranged Hardy Fernery 

A ver3' good idea is convej'ed in the cut herewith of the 
picturesque charm of a wild Fernery. The diversified ar- 
rangement of Ferns and other hardy plants and vines from the 



pool to the summit of the rocky hillside is admirable, and 
worthy of imitation in similar situations. A great variety of 
hardy species was utilized in planting the above Fernery-. 
The plant in flower in the foreground is Hemerocallis, or 
Day Lily. 
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A Fern -Dell Entrance 

The picturesque entrance to a Fern -dell 
shown below conveys some idea of the rest- 
ful charm that such semi-wild places inspire. 
On many estates there are situations where 
similar effects can be created. 


The Fern - Dell Itself 

Only those who have rambled among the wooded hills and come out into some little valley 
or open moist depression where the Ferns grow with luxuriant grace can fully appreciate the 
charm and repose of such a scene. We depict above just a glimpse of one of these bright 
spots in nature. Those having on their grounds a little ravine, or a pocket among the hills, 
may create a little paradise equally beautiful. If there is a stream, fringe it with Ferns, Trilliums, 
Lady’s Slippers and other hardy- flowering plants ; put colonies of Ferns in different places, mingled 
with shrubs and vines, and you will have a delightful spot to visit. 
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WILD GARDENS AND NATURALIZING 


Naturalizing hardy flowering species in wild gardens opens up 
for many people a new floral world of fascinating beauty, variety 
and interest. There are thousands of beautiful plants and bulbs 
from many parts of the earth, including hundreds of our native 
wild flowers, that may be enjoyed in this grouping, but have no 
chance of being seen in ordinary gardens, for many subjects adap- 
table for naturalizing would not thrive under the usual culture and 
others may be too insignificant individually, as Snowdrops and 
Violets, but when massed on a grassy bank create an impres- 
sion. Again, other plants may be much too weedy for the prim 
plots, as Asclepias, wild Sunflowers and Sweetbriers; yet when 
colonized in distant groups their effect in the landscape is charm- 
ingly picturesque. Or possibly some flowers, although suitable for 
the house garden, may be considered as having too short a period 
of bloom to justify their retention, such as Daffodils and Grape 
Hyacinths, but when brought in, their mass of nodding gold, and 
the clouds of blue, far surpass all other effects. 

Wild gardens do not in the least conflict with gardens con- 
tiguous to the house, for the situations required for both styles 
are entirely dissimilar. Wild gardening is the utilizing of ne- 
glected spots of ground usually found on all estates or lands of 
any size, — especially around the boundaries of lawns, in the half- 
open places between trees, among the shrubbery, along the fences 
and hedge -rows, where woodland meets the lawn, or adjacent to 
out-of-the-way paths and drives, on rocky slopes, in moist depres- 
sions, in shady lanes, the lowlands, along a thicket-fringed brook; 
in fact, there is a variety of hardy flowering plants, bulbs and 
roots adaptable for all sorts of situations, dry or moist, shady 
or sunny, and where once planted they "naturalize” — that is, grow, 
flower, spread and thrive year after year without further cost or care. 

Possibly wild gardens are better explained to the lover of na- 
ture by recalling to his memory those of nature’s planting, as illus- 
trated on the rocky hillside where thrive Arbutus, Columbines, Blue 
Bells, Pinxter Flower and Mountain Laurel, or in moist meadows 
where are gathered Wild Roses, Cardinal Flowers, Meadow Lilies and 
Blazing Star, or in the rich woods where we admire the Solomon’s 
Seal, Wake Robin, Bloodroot, Dutchman’s Breeches, Moccasin 
Flower, Sweet Bay; perhaps along the fence-rows in pastures bright- 


ened with Evening Primroses, Cone-Flowers, Buttercups, Blue Chic- 
ory, Goldenrod and Fringed Gentian; or it may be you remember 
going over shoe-top in the oozy bog among the Arrowheads, 
Pitcher Plants, Blue Flag, Pickerel Weed and Rose Mallows. 
Probably the most pleasing recollection of all is that of the Virgin’s 
Bower, Bittersweet and Fumitory clambering in picturesque free- 
dom over and through bushes and thickets, or the Virginia Creeper 
draping the big trees and old stumps with inimitable grace. 

The above are examples of nature’s untrained plots, but in estab- 
lishing our own, we create these bright pictures closer about us, 
within the environments of our home grounds, fields and woods, 
where pleasant rambles will lead us to delightful resorts, little sur- 
prises and an enhanced landscape, the soothing freedom of nature’s 
greens being emphasized and glorified by these scattered masses 
of naturalized flowers, their bright influence being carried into the 
misty gloom of the evergreens or the sun -flecked shade of the 
woodland vista. 

The secrets of success in wild gardening are simple and few. 
First of all, the proper selection of bulbs or plants must include 
those that naturally thrive in the situations in which you propose 
to grow them. Moisture-loving plants in a dry location, or vice 
versa, would prove a failure, but, as before stated, there are suitable 
subjects for any situation. Plants, roots, bulbs, and often seeds, 
both native and imported, adaptable for the various purposes are 
procurable from dealers in quantity at reasonable prices. 

The next consideration in planting nature’s nook should be a 
continuous succession of bloom; therefore, we must locate at inter- 
vals throughout the length and breadth of our paradise, spring-, 
summer- and autumn-flowering subjects, that it may be adorned and 
equally interesting during all seasons — as, stately white Lilies to 
succeed crimson Paeonies, and a ceaseless change from the spring- 
flowering Crocus to the scarlet-berried Berberis in winter. 

Then we must also consider habit of growth and color effects 
best adapted to form the living pictures. There should be a va- 
riety of colors, not mixed, but a mass of one thing; sheets of blue 
where the Wood Hyacinths tinkle their tiny bells in the semi-gloom, 
a little further on in the open glade a silvery wave of Poet’s Nar- 
cissus, and later a bold phalanx of fiery Cardinal Flowers, etc. 
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A Spring Picture in the Wild Garden 


The larger view conveys some idea of the charms of a wild garden 
in spring. Stretches of nodding golden Daffodils outlined against the soft 
green turf and dark-leavec Rhododendrons are very effective. The Ivy- 
draped tree, fleece -clouded sky and blue water add picturesqueness to the 
reposeful scene. 


Spireas Naturalized in the Woodland 


A clump of naturalized Spiraea Aruncus illuminates the 
page corner, the plumed panicles of white against the dark 
foliage producing a happy effect. Most of the Spirea family, 
including the herbaceous "Goat’s Beard” and the shrubby 
"Meadow Sweet,” are eminently adapted for the wild gar- 
den, luxuriating in moist, spongy, cool soils in the sunlit 
woods or along the borders of a stream. In such con- 

genial situations S. Aruncus often grows 6 feet high — 
stately and graceful, 
forming immense 
clumps. Its cousin, 

S. palmata, also cele- 
brates her freedom 
from garden culture by 
growing into lusty 
bushes 3 to 4 feet high, 
and producing rosy 
crimson flowers. 
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A Wild Garden of Poppies 

A large mass of annual Poppies in the Wild Garden is represented 
below. The waving thousands of scarlet, white, pink and variegated, 
single, double and semi -double blossoms produced a gorgeous color 
effect, as may be imagined. Before the seeds were sown the ground 
was first run over with a harrow; the seeds were then broadcasted, 
like grass seed, at the rate of about one pound per acre early in 
the spring. The plants commenced flowering in June, and produced 
an unfailing succession of blossoms until late in the summer. 


Alpine Edelweiss 

One of the prettiest hardy 
little plants for rocky situa- 
tions in the Wild Garden or 
rockery is the Edelweiss. Its 
''everlasting” flowers are much 
sought after by tourists in its 
native haunts all through the 
Alps, which fact, perhaps, is 
the cause of the prevailing 
impression that the Edelweiss 
can be grown nowhere else. 
Fortunately such is not the 
case, for it 
thrives in per- 
f e c t i o n on 
rocky hillsides 
in light 
soil and 
sunny 
places. 
Flowers 
lovely. 
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The Rosy Trailing 

SOAPWORT 


The little picture shows a pretty 
drooping plant for rocky hillsides 
in the Wild Garden — Saponaria 
ocymoides. Its hahit and its re- 
quirements especially adapt it for 
rough situations in dry soil, where 
the prostrate stems cover the faces 
of rocks and become entirely hid- 
den with masses of rosy flowers 
during early summer. 


Wild Garden 
Orchids 






Meadow Saffron 


Among autumn- 
flowering bulbous 
plants adapted to Na- 
ture’s Garden, none 
are more effective 
than the " Autumn 
Crocus,” or Colchi- 
cums, shown above. 
They form very large 
colonies in a few 
years and produce an 
abundance of flowers, 
mostly of a rosy, 
pink color, though 
there are other- tints 
and some prettily 
checkered. 


A fine mass of 
Cypripedium specta- 
bile, popularly known 
as Moccasin Flower, 
Lady’s Slipper, etc., 
is shown in the cen- 
tral engraving. These 
hardy native plants 
revel in deep, moist 
soil, forming with age 
large clumps. The 
flowers are large and 
pouch-like, of rose and 
white with white 
pennants. There are 
also several other va- 
rieties of hardy Cypri- 
pediums suitable for 
naturalizing, notably a 
pink, a yellow and a 
white. 
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budding ; they will make room and take care 
of themselves, working out their own des- 
tiny. Pretty effects are produced by plant- 
ing them on a rocky bank ; the long pen- 
dulous branches, drooping clear to the path, 
will then appear like fountains of Roses. 
The picture shown at top of page of the 
Wild Prairie Rose {Rosa setigera) gives us 
a good idea of this style. Other effective 
ways are to plant the climbing sorts where 
they can ramble through and over sturdy 


Wild Roses in 
Untrained Gardens 

If there is any place 
in which Wild Roses may 
be enjoyed, it is in the 
Wild Garden. The pic- 
turesque freedom of their 
luxuriant growth, scram- 
bling, climbing and 
drooping over bushes, 
rocks and hillsides, indi- 
cates their apparent de- 
light in resuming their 
old free life, where they 
give rich returns in beau- 
tiful flowers, sweet per- 
fume and glossy red 
fruits. All they require 
is to be planted ; no 
coddling, no pruning, no 
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bushes and thickets, where 
they will form veritable 
hedges of Roses, or against 
old stumps and low, open 
trees which they will fes- 
toon with blossoms. The 
AI e m o r i a 1 Rose ( Rosa 
PRichuraiana) is beauti- 
fully adapted for covering 
banks, upturned tree 
roots, piles of boulders, 
etc. There are numerous 
varieties of Wild Roses to 
choose from, not only 
our own natives, but 
those of other countries, 
among which we should 
not forget the Sweetbrier, 
which forms a sturdy 
shrub with fragrant foli- 
age, perfuming the air 
after a warm rain. 
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A Narcissus -Bordered Walk 

An agreeable feature on large grounds is the semi -shaded boundary 
walks which afford such capital situations for naturalizing hardy plants, 
ferns and bulbs. To the left is such a walk, with edgings of the 
fine Poet’s Narcissus, that have remained undisturbed for years. Under 


CAMPANULAS IN THE WILD GARDEN 

such conditions these thrive, multiply and flower with luxuriance equal 
to that of ordinary culture. This treatment may also well be applied to 
many other bulbous -flowering plants, which, allowed to "naturalize,” 
eventually expand into large colonies, producing a mass of color suffi- 
cient to make itself felt. 
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A Sylvan Boundary Walk 

A most agreeable feature of large home grounds is displayed 
at the left, — a boundary walk where grove meets meadow. The 
overarching boughs of the trees form a delightful aisle of sun- 
flecked shade, through which it is pleasant to stroll on a warm 
summer day. 



Day Lilies in the Wood 

A driveway through the wood, bordered with Hemerocallis, 
popularly known as Day Lilies, is a position for which these 
old favorites are eminently adapted. Being perfectly hardy and 
thriving in moist, semi-shaded situations, they in time form 
immense clumps with handsomely drooping foliage and strikingly 
effective flowers of yellow or orange. A fringe or mingling 
of hardy Ferns with the Lilies planted here would have added 
to the charming effect. 
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Spring - Flowering Bulbs in the Grass 

One of the prettiest methods of growing certain of the spring - 
flowering hulbs is hy naturalizing them on the lawn in the grass. 
Here they will grow and increase year after year, bloom, ripen and the 
tops die down before it is necessary to use the mower. They do 
not injure the surface of the lawn, there being nothing above ground 
during summer and autumn to indicate that numerous little flowering 
bulbs are asleep and hidden away under the turf. 

Among the bulbous plants adaptable for this purpose Crocuses 
(shown above) are perhaps the favorites, their brilliant flowers of j^ellow, 
purple or white against the green grass being particularly effective. 
Other beautiful allies are Scillas, Chionodoxas, Grape Hyacinths and 
Anemone blanda, which dapple the grass with their blue jewels. There 
are also Snowdrops and Snowflakes, producing drifts of white blossoms, 
and other subjects, each adding its charm of color and variety. 


Naturalized Narcissus 


On outlying sections of the lawn, on slopes and in 
glades where the grass need not be mown until June, 

the bulbs of various Narcissi may be naturalized in the 
turf. A scattered flock of yellow King Cups and double 

Daffodils gemming the greensward with coronels of gold, 

and further on a thrifty colony of Star- flowered Narcissus 
gleaming white in the sunlight, form a picture long to be 
remembered. 

In planting do not get the bulbs into garden - bed 
masses, but scatter them in irregular colonies, with a fringe 
of outriders, thus simulating nature’s plantings. The bulbs 
may be "dibbled” in the fall when the ground is moist, 
but it is better to cut and turn back the sod and tread 

it into place after the bulbs are set. This method would 
also permit the soil to be enriched with ground bone 
fertilizer. 
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A Glimpse of Naturalized Snowdrops 

Snowdrops, the " Harbingers of Spring,” never 
look so well, or increase and thrive so luxuriantly 
as when naturalized in deep, moist soil and in half 
shade among the shrubbery and trees on the lawn, 
along semi -wild woodland walks, in the grass, etc. 
The illustration below conveys an idea of the effect 
secured by planting such hardy bulbs in quantities. 
Snowdrops may be associated with purple, white 
and yellow Crocus, blue and white Chionodoxas and 
Scilla, Anemone Apennina, pink, white and blue 
Grape Hyacinths, Spring Snowflakes, etc., thereby 
giving a variety of color. 


Solomon’s Seal in the Wild Garden 

For naturalizing in shaded, moist nooks in wood- 
land and meadow, the "Solomon’s Seal” {Polygonatiim 
family) is exceedingly picturesque. The glossy light 
green foliage, gracefully bending stems and pendent 
white flowers form a picture not soon forgotten when 
seen under the varying lights and shadows of con- 
genial environments. We use the subject of our pic- 
ture as a suggestion only of what can be accomplished 
in such situations with many other equally adaptable 
plants, such as Wood Anemones, Trilliums, Bloodroot, 
Lily-of-the-Valley,- Columbines, etc. 
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An Attractive Wild Garden Plant 

Among the many beautiful flowering plants suit- 
able for naturalizing in the wild garden, none is 
more effective than the subject illustrated above, 
the American Cowslip {Dodecatheon Meadia)^ which 

thrives and increases in moist, partially shaded 
situations. The large Cyclamen-like flowers of pur- 
plish red are borne in clusters on stems from 

18 inches to 2% feet high, according to the con- 

geniality of conditions. Dodecatheon Jeffreyanum is 
also a fine variety, producing larger flowers than 
D. Meadia, and having very ornamental foliage, va- 
riegated green, red and yellow. 


Narcissus in the Wild Garden 

Below we give an example of Trumpet 
Narcissus naturalized in the wild garden. 
Grouped in this way in irregular natural 
colonies they are captivatingly picturesque 
when in bloom in the spring, and are much 
more effective than when scattered individu- 
ally through the grass. Bulbs, like many 
other plants, for best effect, should be 
planted in quantity, so there will be a mass 
of color sufficient to make its presence felt. 
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Ornamental Rhubarb 

The ornamental section of the Rheum 
family, illustrated below, is boldly effec- 
tive and picturesque when naturalized 
in the wild garden, or in grassy glades 
near shrubbery, where luxuriant vegeta- 
tion is desired. The leaves, large and 
glossy green, are usually ribbed with 
red and are topped by towering 
feathery flower- spikes. Deep rich soil 
is essential. Very rich effects are at- 
tained by associating the Rheums with 
other large foliage plants, as Acanthus 
ferula, etc. 


A Lake Scene in the Woodland 

The above is a happy treatment of water in semi-wild, 
wooded grounds. In the summer the lake should be dotted 
with groups of Water Lilies near the margins, and the sum- 
mer houses and trees could be festooned with hardy vines. 
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A Harmony in Nature 

The scene below, of placid 
water, stone bridge and verdure- 
clothed rocky banks, is an ex- 
quisite composition of natural 
beauties rarely met with. 


Poets’ Narcissus Growing Wild 

Narcissus poeticus, illustrated above, 
is one of the most beautiful of bulb- 
ous plants adapted for naturalizing. 
The bulbs should be planted by hun- 
dreds in semi-wild, rough places, bor- 
dering the lawn or in the park, in 
large, irregular colonies that simulate 
nature’s planting. Here they will 
often increase, thrive and bloom bet- 
ter than when grown under more 
artificial conditions. The flowers are 
deliciously fragrant, and pure white, 
with golden cups; it is a late-flower- 
ing variety, therefore to lengthen the 
season of bloom N. stellata, or any 
of the early-flowering section, could be 
mixed with N. poeticus. 
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Perhaps there is no class of vegetation so essen- 
tial for artistic decoration as that of climbing plants 
or vines. There are kinds available for almost any 
situation, where a proper selection will give charm- 
ingly beautiful results. 

With vines we can form pretty dividing fences 
and screens, festoons and arches; clothe walls, pil- 
lars, embankments, dead trees and stumps; embower 
summer-houses and pergolas; drape balconies and 
verandas; garland shrubs and hedges; festoon trees 
etc. 


We have hardy vines for permanent effects, and 
annual vines for quick results; luxuriant vines, grow- 
ing 100 feet high and small vines for dainty uses; 
vines with beautiful flowers, and others with orna- 
mental foliage. 

Vines in nature usually support themselves on 
trees, shrubs and bushes, or clamber over some 
rough hillside or rocky embankment, and in such 
situations the grace and picturesque freedom of 
their growth form effects of unrivaled beauty; 
these effects could well be duplicated on many 
home grounds, for we do not always need an arbor, 
or wall, or trellis to enable us to grow vines. 

Our space does not permit us to enumerate 
the many kinds of vines, their uses and require- 
ments, — these details are given in catalogues, — but 
we do illustrate in some of the succeeding pages 
. • a few effects ob- 

tained with vines 
which we trust 
will prove sug- 
gestive. 
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Clematis Embowered Pergola 

At the right we illustrate a rustic per- 
gola or covered walk, handsomely draped 
with Clematis paniculata, a variety but little 
known until quite recently. It is a rapid 
grower and produces from September to 
October myriads of star-like white flowers 
that emit a delicious perfume. The plant is 
as hardy as a rock and erninently adapted 
for covering trellises, summer-houses, veran- 
das, etc. It is particularly attractive when 
clambering over walls, bushes, posts, trees, 
etc., either alone or in conjunction with 
Honeysuckles or other vines. Its uses are 
further illustrated on pages 144, 149 and 152. 


A 

Vine - Canopied 
Walk 


To the left 
we illustrate an 
attractive garden 
walk. The 
arching wire can- 
opy is graceful 
and airy, permit- 
ting the vines to 
be viewed from 
below. Contrast - 
in this way 
against the sky 
they appear unusually pretty. Herbaceous perennials of vari- 
ous kinds border the walk. 
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Arches of Verdure 

Nothing more charmingly breaks the flatness and 
monotony of level gardens and grounds than vine-cov- 
\ ered arches, a good type of which we illustrate below. 

\ The framework may be made wholly of wood, or 

wire arches may be used. For permanent effects, hardy 
climbers, such as Bignonia, Wistaria, Honeysuckle, 
Clematis, Virginia Creeper, etc., should be used. 
For quick results, for one season only, annual 
, ■ climbers may be utilized. 


A Vine -Clad Piazza 

This attractive vine -clad piazza 
has been embowered with Akebia 
quinata, planted at the posts 
where it climbs up a wire trellis. 
Golden -Netted Honeysuckle and 
Large -Flowering Clematis are 
growing between the posts and 
run over the railing. The soil 
was well enriched and worked 
three feet deep where the vines 
were planted, which accounts for 
the luxuriant growth. The Ake- 
bia is a hardy vine too little 
known. It is of rapid growth 
and suitable for large arbors, trel- 
lises, etc., or it will twine around 
trees, completely covering the 
branches and hanging in graceful 
festoons. 
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Wistaria Grown as a Standard 

The beautiful Standard Wistaria at our right is 
about 7^ feet high and 14 feet across. It is the 
variety W. Sinensis or blue -flowered Chinese sort. 
W^hen grown as isolated specimens in this umbrella 
form, Wistarias are exceptionally attractive, but re- 
quire much care in training and pruning. A thrifty 
young plant should be selected and tied to a stout 
stake. The plant should be topped when about 
4 feet high, and the branches at the top allowed 
to grow in the form shown in the illustration. All 
new shoots from the trunk and roots must be re- 
moved as they appear. Wistarias grown as climbers 
are shown on pages 150 and 153. 


A Beautiful Bush Honeysuckle 

For natural effects there are few things finer 
than the semi -climbing Bush Honer^suckles. One 
of the handsomest of these, Lonicera 
Morrowi, is illustrated at our left; it 
grows about 6 feet f,, 

high and has long, 
graceful, pendent 
branches, bearing 
white flowers, fol- 
lowed by blood-red 
fruits, which are or- 
namental from Au- 
gust until winter. 
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The Fragrant “Virgin’s Bower” 

The illustration below conveys a good idea of the use and beauty of 
the type of Clematis popularly designated as " Virgin’s Bower,” of which 
C. paniculata and C. Flammula are 'the favorite sorts. 


An Ivy-Clothed Mansion 

The picture above shows a stone house and an old dead tree, both beau- 
tifully clothed with Ampelopsis Veitchii, popularly known as Japan Ivy, Boston 
Ivy, etc. It is a very hardy and luxuriant deciduous vine, clinging by little 
rootlets thrown out from the stem ; the leaves are of a rich green, and change 
in the autumn to crimson. There is no better vine than this for perma- 
nently covering stone or brick walls, rocky cliffs, old stumps, trees, etc. See 
page I4S. 
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A Vine -Mantled Summer-House 

The illustration to the right shows a sum- 
mer-house most luxuriantly covered with climb- 
ers consisting of Wistaria, Akebia, Honey- 
suckles, Trumpet Creeper (Bignonia), Clematis 
and Roses. These are all hardy and perma- 


nent, and 

give great 

variety, there being 

something 

in 

flower 

the season 

through. 

Well-enriched, 

deeply 

worked soil 

and an 

abundance 

of 

water 

during the 

growing 

season is 

the 

secret 

of success. 

Similar 

effects, lasting 

one summer only. 

can be 

produced 

by 

planting climbing 

annuals. 


Through the summer- 
house may be seen the 
Ro se- Arched Walk, 
illustrated on page 83. 


Ivy - Draped Trees 

Our picture shows what a beautiful effect 
can be produced with English Ivy grown 
on trees in a moist climate, but in the 
average location in the United States it is 
better to trust to the Japanese Ivy {Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii) for similar purposes. It not 
only covers the trunks, but eventually clothes 
the limbs and hangs from the branches with 
a graceful drapery effect. Other uses for 
Ampelopsis are described on page 144. 
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A Balcony Draped with Vines 

Below we illustrate a happy combination of graceful and luxuriant 
leafage and flowers produced with hardy vines. Ampelopsis Veitchii clings 
to the walls; Roses and Clematis Jackmanii entwine the pillars; and a 
variety of other vines mantle the balcony, including Akebia, Bignonia, Jas- 
minum, Clematis paniculata, etc. 


A Clematis -Wreathed 
Doorway 

The simple yet charming 
effect illustrated above was 
produced with Clematis Hen- 
ryii, a hardy, vigorous-growing, 
large - flowering white variety. 
There are several other sorts 
of different colors that would 
prove equally satisfactory used 
in the same way. 
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Honeysuckle Arch 

The view below of a garden walk arched with Honey- 
suckle, with accessories of turf, trees and shrubs, is charm- 
ingly picturesque and worthy of imitation. 


Rustic Pergola 

A cool and rest- 
ful retreat on a hot 
summer’s day, as 
shown above. Use 
Ampelopsis Veitchii 
for the vine dra- 
peries. 

Vine - Covered 
Summer - House 

Virginia Creeper 
{Ampelopsis quinqiie- 
folia) iSj^the vine 
covering this rustic 
summer - house so 
luxuriantly. It is a 
hardy, vigorous 
grower, and colors 
beautifully in the 
autumn. 
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The Dutchman’s Pipe Vine 

Below we illustrate the value of 
Aristolochia Sipho, one of our best 
foliage climbers for verandas, pergolas, 
summer-houses, etc. 


used are Mountain 
Fringe {Adlumia 
cirrhosa ) , Clematis 
paniculata by the 
doorway. Common 
Virginia Creeper 
to the extreme 
right, and its Jap- 
anese cousin, Am- 
pelopsis Veitchii, 
the vine clinging to 
the logs and the 
chimney. The 
border of flowers 
is planted with an- 
nuals such as Pe- 
tunias, Stocks, etc. 


Vines as Festoons 

Among pretty adornments of ver- 
dure we know of nothing more grace- 
ful and attractive than festoons of 
vines such as are here illustrated in 
blossoming Honeysuckles. The sit- 
uations most appropriate for such 
festoons are the borders of lawns, 
driveways or walks, and either at the 
base or the summit of a terrace. The 
pillars or posts may be of either stone 
or durable wood, connected with 
chains. The height of the posts and 
chains should be suited to the situ- 
ation. Almost any hardy vines can 
be used for permanence, or annual 
vines may be utilized for one season. 


A Vine -Clothed Rustic Home 

The summer mountain home here illustrated is well furnished with hardy climbers, 
which give an air of cheerfulness and refinement in contrast to the wild natural surround - 
inars. The vines 
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The Clematis as a Piazza Decoration 

The beautiful climbing vine illustrated to the left 
is Clematis paniculata, one of the most satisfactory 
and profuse-blooming of our hardy climbers. We 
more fully describe it on page 141. 


Vine- Covered. 
Pillars 

Some lavms 
and gardens are 
so flat and mo- 
notonous that 
for agreeable va- 
riety it is often 
desirable to break 
the horizontal 
lines by "pillars 
of verdure.” For 
this purpose 
strong posts may 
be utilized and 
covered with' 
hardy vines, such 
a s Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, Big- 
nonia, Clematis, 
etc. ; or hardy 
Climbing Roses 
may be used, 
and are beauti- 
ful for the pur- 
pose. See illus- 
tration of Rose 
pillar on page 
86 . 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
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A Wistaria - Covered House 

Below we illustrate a popular way of growing 
Wistaria against the house wall. 


Clematis for 
Pillars 

The illustration be- 
low presents a simple 
yet artistic way in 
which the large-flow- 
ering Clematis can 
be utilized. 


Vines for Arches 


To break the mo- 
notony of level 
grounds it is often- 
times desirable to in- 
troduce vine - covered 
arches. Those illus- 
trated above were cov- 
ered with a luxuriant 
growth of Moonflower 
vines. Almost any 
luxuriant vines may be 
utilized in this way. 
Among the hardy- 
sorts suitable are: 
Ampelopsis, Clematis, 
Bignonia, etc. Among 
the annuals : Cobaea, 
Dolichos, Ipomoea, 
Nasturtium, etc. 
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A Vine - Embowered House 

One rarely sees a home so luxuriantly covered with vines as the house 
we here illustrate. It is the result of well- enriched and deeply prepared 
soil and an abundance of moisture supplied at needed intervals. A variety 
of vines is necessary to produce similar results. Among the hardy kinds 
for permanent results we would mention Ampelopsis, Clematis, Honey- 
suckle, Bignonia, Wistaria, Climbing Roses, etc. For one -season effects 
large - growing annual climbers may be utilized. 


A Trumpet Creeper Ornament 

The above engraving shows how unsightly posts, 
dead -tree stumps and similar subjects may be changed 
to objects of beauty with suitable climbers. The vine 
here shown is the Bignonia or Trumpet Creeper, one 
of our showiest hardy climbers, with brilliant orange - 
scarlet flowers. 
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A Rose -Covered Pillar 

Crimson Rambler is the Rose illus- 
trated above, trained against the portico 
pillar, and it is eminently adapted for 
such situations. The luxuriant green 
foliage gemmed with large clusters of 
double crimson flowers is very effective. 
Ampelopsis Veitchii is the vine clinging 
to the walls. 


The Clematis for Wall Decoration 

The white - flowering vine illustrated below is 
Clematis paniculata, one of our most useful deco- 
rative climbers, as our various illustrations of it 
for different uses will show. It is perfectly hardy 
and a rapid, luxuriant grower, gracing with artistic- 
beauty whatever support it may be given — verandas, 
walls, trees, summer-houses, fences, etc. The myriads 
of fragrant white star-like flowers are followed by 
clusters of feathery seeds that are very ornamental. 



VINES, PERGOLAS AND SUMMER-HOUSES 
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A Wistaria - Mantled Pergola 

Wistarias never appear to better advantage 
than when clambering over and fringing with 
flowers some strong rustic arrangement like 
the one shown in the picture on the right. 


An Arch Garlanded with Clematis 

The large-flowering Clematis, whether used 
alone or in conjunction with other climbers, 
is exceedingly attractive when trained over a 
garden arch, as shown in the illustration 
below. Garden arches of this character 
should be more commonly used; thev add 
variety of form and grace to a garden view. 


A Clematis - Covered 
Hedge 

We illustrate on the 
right a hedge covered 
with Clematis Flammula 
in seed, — the white - 
plumed seed-pods fairly 
envelop the hedge with 
a feathery foam most 
fairy -like in effect. A 
lawn shrub or two 
treated in this way 
would be very pictur- 
esque. 
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A “Two -S tory” Rustic Summer-House 

This provides a suitable position from which to view a beau- 
tiful landscape. 



Rustic Summer-Houses 

We herewith present illustrations of 
rustic summer-houses, the photographs 
of which were taken before they were 
covered with vines, so as to give a bet- 
ter idea of their construction. When 
embowered with luxuriant vegetation 
they are really as effective as if made 
in a more costly manner of other ma- 
terial. 


Handsome Rustic Summer-House 

The above illustrates one of the best 
styles of these pleasant summer retreats. 
Placed on an elevated knoll as it is, it 
adds variety to the landscape. The 
cupola could be utilized as a bird -house. 


A Water-Side Summer-House 

The above suggests a fine loca- 
tion for a summer-house, on a 
prominence overlooking a lake — a 
cool and refreshing retreat. The 
rustic summer-house on the right is 
of a novel and very attractive design, 
and is especially pretty when covered 
with vines. 





RUSTIC SUMMER-HOUSES 



A Unique Summer-House 

The engraving on the 
left illustrates a novel and 
artistic way of building a 
rustic rest in a tree. 

Rustic Summer-House 
AND Bridge 

In the right - hand en- 
graving is shown a very 
attractive rustic summer- 
house connected with a 
foot-bridge; when clothed 
with vines the whole ar- 
rangement is especially 
happy. 




A Central Park Pergola 

On the left we illustrate a section of a very popu- 
lar and restful retreat. It. is covered with luxuriant 
Virginia Creeper, Wistaria, and other vines. 
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A Decorated Veranda 

The arrangement of tropical plants about the veranda, illustrated 
below, gives an idea of what may be accomplished with plants in mak- 
ing a house a home. The plants here shown are the Palms; Latania, 
Areca, Caryota, Kentia, Phoenix, and one or two Cycads. There are 
also Banana Plants (Musa), Umbrella Plant (Cyperus), Ferns, etc. 
The vine clinging to the house on the corner is Ampelopsis Veitchii. 
When a young vine of the latter is started against a wall exposed to 
the hot sun it facilitates growth if the wall can be sprayed every day 
with water from a hose. 


An Artistic Terrace and Portico 

We illustrate above a very attractive and 
home-like treatment of terrace and portico. 
Over the coping long boxes are placed, filled 
luxuriantly with trailing plants such as Nas- 
turtiums, Ivy -Leaved Geranium, Trailing 
Vincas, etc. The tubs contain plants of Ivy 
and Ivy-Leaved Geraniums trained to a 
form. The large vases are filled with 
Geraniums, with Lysimachia trailing over 
the sides. Arborvitaes are placed in front 
of the pillars, between which Climbing 
Roses are trained. The large spreading 
tree in the background is a Cedar of 
Lebanon. 





PIAZZA AND BALCON^^ DECORATION 
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A Handsome Tub 
Plant for Piazzas 

Hydrangea Otaksa, the 
subject of our illustration 
on the left, forms a beau- 
tiful plant when grown in 
tubs for porch or other 
decoration. After bloom- 
ing, remove the flower- 
heads and continue to water 
faithfully until time to store 
away. Winter in a cold 
cellar, above freezing point. 
Prune the branches in 
spring, leaving two good 
buds on each shoot ; thin 
out weak shoots. Apply 
manure-water when in bud 
and results will justify your 
trouble. 


Veranda Boxes 


For the summer 
ornamentation of 
verandas, etc., 
nothing is more 
appropriate and 
beautiful than ve- 
randa boxes, well 
filled with trailing 
and other plants. 
Almost any foliage 
and summer- flower- 
ing plants can be 
utilized for the pur- 
pose. 


Blue African Lily in Summer 
Quarters 

Agapanthus umbellatus, illustrated 
above, is one of our finest tub plants 
for summer decoration. With age it 
forms large specimens and produces 
numerous flower-spikes 3 feet high, each 
crowned with from 30 to 50 lily-like 
flowers of exquisite blue. Its stately 
appearance and the striking color make 
it exceedingly effective when placed 
on the terrace, lawn or piazza. In au- 
tumn the plants must be taken into the 
house or greenhouse and be kept mod- 
erately dry. 
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CONSERVATORY AND COURT INTERIORS 



The accompanying illustrations show what may be accom- 
plished in arranging for and growing ornamental plants in 
conjunction with interior home surroundings, thereby enabling the 
beauty and influence of flowers and foliage to be continuously 
enjoyed. 


The conservatory we picture below is entered from the house 
through large glass doors. The interior is arranged entirely 
without unsightly benches ; the plants, mostly in large pots and 
vases, are grouped on the floor, a broad walk leading through 
them. The fountain, suspended goldfish globes, electric lights, etc., 

with luxuriant Banana Plants, 
Cactus, Palms, Vines and 
other foliage and flowering 
plants grouped about, form 
an artistic and enjoyable re- 
treat. 

The glass-covered court on 
the right, surrounded with a 
Moorish -arched arcade, is en- 
tered at several points from 
the dwelling-rooms and makes 
a restful family resort. Its 
easy chairs, lights and shad- 
ows and plant -groups give it 
a most inviting appearance. 
The tall plant in the fountain 
basin is the Cyperus, or Um- 
brella Grass. The trailing 
plant on the tabourette, to 
the left, is Asparagus Spren- 
geri. The groups are com- 
posed of Ferns, Palms and 
other flowering and ornamen- 
tal-leaved plants. 




Books on Horticulture and Agriculture 

BY PETER HENDERSON 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE 

By Peter Henderson. 404 pages. Fully illustrated. Price, postpaid, $1.50 

KITTEN to meet the wants of those desiring information on gardening for private 
use. Its scope, therefore, embraces directions for the culture and propagation of 
Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits. It has had a large sale, and gone through several editions, 
the present having been revised and greatly enlarged; it exhaustively treats on the Vegetable 
Garden, Flower Garden, Fruit Garden, Greenhouse, Grapery, Window Garden, Lawn, the 
Water Garden, etc. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 

By Peter Henderson. 375 pages. Fully illustrated. Price, postpaid, $1.50 

F you wish to grow vegetables for sale, read "Gardening for Profit.” The personal suc- 
cess of its author during his long career as a market-gardener, and the success of 
thousands from the time he first made his cultural methods known up to the present day, 
show the popular estimation of the value set upon this great work. While written par- 
ticularly for the market-gardener and trucker, yet it is of equal value for large private gardens. 




HAND-BOOK OF PLANTS AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE 

By Peter Henderson. 526 pages. Profusely illustrated. Price, postpaid, $3 

C HE standard American dictionary of plants, flowering, ornamental, economic, etc., including vegetables and 
fruits; in fact, a complete work on cultivated plant life. Everything is arranged alphabetically, from 
Aaron’s Beard to Zygophyllum; very complete descriptions are given, with full cultural instructions for ever}'- 
thing of importance. A full list of popular names and all botanical terms are given; also a glossary of the 
technical terms used in describing plants. A monthly calendar of operations for the greenhouse and window 
garden, flower, fruit and kitchen garden, renders it valuable as a book of reference; in short, there is sufficient 
matter given on all gardening subjects to allow this book to be termed The American Gardener’s Dictionary. 


PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE 

By Peter Henderson. 325 pages. Fully illustrated. Price, postpaid, $1.50 

F you wish to become a commercial florist, then of all books you should procure "Practi- 
cal Floriculture.” We have any number of complimentary letters from people who actually 
knew nothing of the florists’ business, but who followed the instructions in this work, and are 
now "full-fledged florists.” And, although written especially for the commercial florist, it is 
equally valuable to the amateur and all having consen'atories, greenhouses, window gardens, 
etc. Admitted to be the leading American authority on this subject. 


HOW THE FARM PAYS 

By Peter Henderson and Wm. Crozier. 400 pages. Profusely illustrated. Postpaid, $2 

N acknowledged authority for farmers. Gives all the latest methods of growing Grass, 
Grain, Root Crops, Fruits, etc.; and all about Stock, Farm Machiner}^, etc. It is written 
in a plain and easy-to-be-understood language. Everything pertaining to scientific or abstruse 
subjects has been ignored, the information given being the most direct to make the work of the 
farm pay. This is perhaps the first book of the kind ever written b3r two men while actually 
engaged in the work which to both has been such a continued success — hence, their advice is 
practical and doubly valuable. 




Peter Henderson £/ Company, New York 

Offer in addition to the above books nearly 400 other books on Horticulture, Agriculture and kindred subjects, including books on Vegetable and Orna- 
mental Gardening, Landscaping, Trees, Fruit Culture, Nut Culture; also works on the cultivation of special Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit and Farm Crops, 
Farming, Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, Dairying, Poultry, Live Stock, Bees, Insects, as well as Encyclopedias and Dictionaries of Gardening, 
Botanies, How to Know Wild Flowers, Trees, etc. 


OUR BOOK CATALOGUE WILL BE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION 













